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And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many 
people;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  dieir  spears 
into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.” 

ISAIAH  2, 4. 


“You  know,  my  fellow-citizens,  what  armaments  mean; 
great  standing  armies,  great  stores  of  war  materials.  They 
do  not  mean  burdensome  taxation  merely,  they  do  not  mean 
merely  compulsory  military  service  which  saps  the  economic 
strength  of  the  nations,  but  they  mean  also  the  building  up 
of  a military  class.  Again  and  again,  my  fellow  citizens, 
in  the  conference  at  Paris  we  were  face  to  face  with  this 
circumstance,  that  in  dealing  with  a particular  civil  govern- 
ment we  found  that  they  would  not  dare  to  promise  what 
their  general  staff  was  not  willing  that  they  should  promise; 
that  they  were  dominated  by  the  military  machine  which  they 
had  created,  nominally  for  their  own  defense,  but  really, 
whether  they  willed  it  or  not,  for  the  provocation  of  war. 

“So  soon  as  you  have  a military  class,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  your  form  of  government  is;  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  you  must  obey  the  orders  and 
directions  of  the  only  men  who  can  control  the  great  ma- 
chinery of  war.  Elections  are  of  minor  importance,  because 
they  determine  the  political  policy,  and  back  of  that  political 
policy  is  the  constant  pressure  of  the  men  trained  to  arms, 
enormous  bodies  of  disciplined  men,  wondering  if  they  are 
never  going  to  be  allowed  to  use  their  education  and  their 
skill  and  ravage  some  great  people  with  the  force  of  arms. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  armaments.  It  is  not  merely  the  cost 
of  it,  though  that  is  overwhelming,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  America  has  never  and  I hope,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  never  will  have  that  spirit.” 

Woodrow  Wilson 
Vrom  a speech  delivered 
on  September  6,  1919 


“The  present  proposal  of  the  United  States  is  that  future 
manufacture,  use,  and  storage  of  the  atomic  bomb  shall  be 
controlled  ...  it  is  not  proposed  that  it  be  prohibited  by  all 
nations.  ...  It  is  significant  that  the  word  “prohibit”  is  not 
synonomous  with  control  . . . our  country  is  not  desirous  of 
reaching  an  agreement  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  It  seems  satisfied  to  effect  an  agreement 
merely  to  control  it.” 

Millard  E.  Tydings 
Before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  January  28,  1946 
♦ 

“If  we  in  this  country,  for  example,  could  have  used  for 
productive  peacetime  purposes  only  one  half  of  what  we 
have  devoted  to  arms  for  this  war,  we  would  have  advanced 
beyond  measure  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people  . . . the  rate  of  advancement  for  ourselves  and  for 
all  peoples  will  be  determined  in  important  measure  by  the 
rate  of  armaments  reduction  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  able  to  achieve.” 

Edward  L.  Stettinius 
As  Secretary  of  State 
♦ 

“The  conviction  that  the  competitive  augmentation  of 
national  armaments  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
international  suspicion  and  ill-will,  leading  to  war,  is  firmly 
held  by  the  American  government  and  people.” 

Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
as  Secretary  of  State 


“Wars  occur  because 
than  peace.” 


people  prepare  for  conflict  rather 
Trygve  Lie 


♦ 

“There  is  no  question  about  the  part  which  armaments 
have  played  in  the  development  of  modern  war.  They  have 
not  merely  reflected,  they  have  intensified  the  fears,  suspi- 
cions, and  jealousies  of  nations,  and  enormously  increased  the 
scope  and  destruction  of  war  . . . The  effect  of  the  competition 
in  armament  which  preceded  the  Great  War  can  be  traced 
in  the  records  which  are  now  available.  These  show  the 
military  staffs  of  all  the  pricipal  powers  in  a state  of  increas- 
ing alarm  lest  they  should  either  lose  the  lead  which  they 
supposed  themselves  to  have  gained,  if  further  time  were 
permitted,  or  be  surprised  before  their  own  preparation 
were  complete,  if  war  came  sooner  than  they  expected. 

British  Royal  Commission  on  the  Private 
Manufacture  and  Trade  in  Arms  1935  Report, 


♦ 

“Apart  from  the  normal  objections  to  the  present  system, 
which  makes  warfare  a direct  occasion  of  private  gain,  the 
system  is  attended  by  the  inevitable  consequence  that  the 
multiplication  of  armaments  is  stimulated  artificially.  Every 
firm  engaged  in  the  production  of  armaments  and  munitions 
of  any  kind  naturally  wants  the  largest  possible  output.  Not 
only  therefore  has  it  a direct  interest  in  the  inflation  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  estimates  and  in  war  scares,  but  it  is  equally 
to  its  interest  to  push  its  foreign  business.  For  the  more 
armaments  are  inreeased  abroad,  the  more  they  must  be 
increased  at  home.  This  interrelation  between  foreign  and 
home  trade  in  armaments  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
dangerous  features  of  the  present  system  of  private  produc- 
tion. The  evil  is  intensified  by  the  existence  of  international 
armament  rings,  the  members  of  which  notoriously  play 
into  each  other’s  hands.  So  long  as  this  subterranean  con- 
spiracy against  peace  is  allowed  to  continue  the  possibility 
of  any  serious  concerted  reduction  of  armaments  will  be 
remote.” 

Lord  Wester  Wemyss 
First  Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty  1917-1919 
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Introduction 


The  following  articles  are  presented  by  the  Peace  Publi- 
cations Fund  as  the  first  of  a series  of  pamphlets  on 
aspects  of  general  world  disarmament  for  permanent 
peace.  This  material  has  been  collected  in  the  belief  that  a 
multilateral  program  of  progressive  disarmament  is  the  test  of 
international  peace.  It  is  believed  further  that  such  a dis- 
armament program,  if  it  is  to  continue  uninterrupted  by 
wars,  must  rest  on  a firm  foundation  of  economic  collabora- 
tion among  all  nations.  East  and  West. 

Today,  with  the  tragedy  and  waste  of  a second  world  war 
still  fresh  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  the  war-weary  peoples 
of  the  world  are  again  being  misled  down  the  dangerous 
course  of  an  armaments  race.  As  the  new  year  opens,  vast 
numbers  of  workers  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  tools  of  human  destruction.  While  the  peoples 
of  many  countries  are  in  crying  need  of  plowshares  and 
pruninghoo\s  the  United  States,  in  ever  increasing  numbers, 
is  sending  them  swords  and  spears.  As  profits  mount  for  the 
few,  the  minds  of  the  many  are  possessed  with  uncertainty 
and  fear.  Low  incomes  fall  to  still  lower  levels,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  high  prices  that  must  be  paid  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing. 

With  the  accent  on  production  for  military  rather  than 
constructive  peace-time  purposes — with  79  per  cent  of  the 
current  U.  S.  budget  allotted  to  military  expenditures,  the 
world  inevitably  becomes  divided  against  itself  commercially: 
the  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  nations  through  the  un- 
hampered exchange  of  goods  and  services  are  denied  to  each, 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  the  West  is  being  vigorously  organized,  with  the  power- 
ful “assistance”  of  the  armaments  firms  and  the  profes- 
sional military,  in  opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
great  barrier,  the  active  enemy  of  world  peace.  This  atti- 
tude has  been  so  effectually  nurtured  that  a US  delegate 
dared  to  dismiss  as  mere  “propaganda”  a resolution  for 
agreement  on  an  international  disarmament  time  table, 
presented  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  This  failure  to  consider  in  all  seriousness  a 
proposal  so  vitally  important  to  the  building  of  international 
peace  obviously  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  resolution  was 
submitted  by  a delegate  from  the  USSR  with  whom,  it  is 
claimed,  our  American  representatives  in  the  United  Nations 
find  it  impossible  to  come  to  agreement. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  like  those  of  every  other  nations — desiring 


peace  beyond  all  else  in  1949 — will  assert  themselves  against 
the  forcces  of  war.  With  the  opening  of  the  81st  Congress 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  voters  look  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  be  bold 
in  taking  the  initiative,  to  display  the  necessary  skill  in 
making  peace  around  the  world  a possibility,  nay  a 
certainty. 

The  Peace  Publications  Fund,  through  the  pages  of  this 
small  pamphlet,  is  hoping  to  focus  the  attention  of  at  least 
some  segments  of  the  electorate  upon  the  necessity  of  voicing 
in  unmistakable  tones  a popular  demand  to  disarm  for  peace. 
May  we  suggest  that  this  demand  may  perhaps  best  make 
itself  heard  by  means  of  public  action  on  such  specific 
proposals  as  these:  (a)  a vast  international  trade  program 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  non-military  goods  and 
services  among  all  peoples,  with  the  US  and  the  USRR 
together  taking  the  lead  in  preparing  and  launching  such 
a mutually  beneficial  program  to  promote  peace  and 
security;  (b)  a national  plan  of  production  directed  toward 
the  social  needs,  the  economic  security  of  the  American 
people,  not  emphasizing  as  at  present  an  artificial  demand  for 
the  provision  of  instruments  of  destruction,  and  (c)  an  in- 
ternational schedule  for  general  disarmament  (including 
atomic  disarmament),  in  contradistinction  to  control,  under 
the  terms  of  which  all  nations  shall  multilaterally,  simultane- 
ously, progressively  reduce  arms  and  the  armed  forces. 

Our  belief  that  favorable  action  shall  be  taken  on  such 
steps  as  these  is  strengthened  by  the  following  words,  taken 
from  a message  written  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  just  before 
his  death  on  April  12,  1945: 

'Todcry  as  we  move  against  the  terrible  scourge  of 
war — as  we  go  forward  toward  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion that  any  generation  of  human  beings  con  make 
in  this  world — the  contribution  of  lasting  peace — I 
ask  you  to  keep  up  your  faith.  I measure  the  sound, 
solid  achievement  that  can  be  made  at  this  time  by 
the  straight-edge  of  your  own  confidence  and  your 
resolve.  And  to  you,  and  to  all  Americans  who  dedi- 
cate themselves  with  us  to  the  making  of  on  abiding 
peace,  I soy: 

"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will 
be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward  with 
strong  cmd  active  faith." 

Helen  L.  Alfred 
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Production  for  Peaceful  Purposes 

By  Henry  A.  Wallace 


IN  the  world  of  modern  technology,  war  has  ceased  to 
be  an  instrument  of  policy  and  has  become  only  an  in- 
strument for  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  society. 
Progressive  international  disarmament  is  necessary  to  the 
basic  security  of  the  American  people  as  well  as  that  of  all 
other  peoples.  Disarmament  is  also  necessary  if  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  including  the  United  States,  are  to  enjoy 
economic  security. 

Our  government  today  stands  committed  to  an  aggressive 
bi-partisan  foreign  policy,  which  has  its  end  result  in 
increased  expenditures  for  armaments  and  in  the  militari- 
zation of  America’s  resources,  both  physical  and  human. 

The  direct  military  budget  for  the  1949  fiscal  year  is 
15  billion  dollars.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  including  Greece,  Turkey,  and  China, 
and  the  occupation  programs  in  Germany,  Japan,  and 

Korea — all  military  programs exceeds  7 billion  dollars. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  budget  for  the  coming  year  is 
to  be  poured  down  the  drain  of  war  preparations. 

This  budget  of  22  billion  dollars  is  directly  paid  for  by 
the  American  people,  at  the  rate  of  152  dollars  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  our  country.  The  cost  of 
militarization  in  1949  will  be  more  than  600  dollars  to  each 
and  every  family  in  the  United  States. 

No  nation  can  commit  its  economy  to  the  staggering 
burden  of  militarization  except  at  the  expense  of  the  living 
standards  of  its  inhabitants.  A military  program  voraciously 
consumes  vast  quantities  of  military  supplies.  The  diver- 
sion of  production  from  normal  civilian  channels,  the 
resultant  scarcity  of  consumer  goods,  is  inevitably  trans- 
lated into  higher  prices  and  lower  living  standards  for  the 
workers. 

In  the  spring  of  1947,  prior  to  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
prices  had  leveled  off,  and  there  were  general  expectations 
of  lower  prices  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  It  is  now 
admittd  in  the  financial  pages  that  the  wave  of  speculation 
which  started  a new  round  of  price  increases  in  1947  was 
caused  by  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Increased  living  costs,  traceable  directly  to  the  cold  war, 
arc  robbing  the  American  people  of  more  than  15  billion 
dollars  annually.  This  bill  for  cold  war  inflation,  today 
more  than  400  dollars  per  year  to  every  American  family, 
is  even  now  climbing  skyward  under  the  impact  of  Round 
III  in  the  price  hike  marathon. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people,  the 
cold  war  inflation  is  a scourge  that  has  undermined  their 
living  standards,  wiped  out  their  savings,  put  them  in- 
creasingly into  debt. 

Big  business  by  contrast,  has  grown  fat  on  the  armament- 
fed  inflation  which  has  been  generated  by  the  corporate 
drive  for  super-profits.  With  profits  at  the  swollen  rate 
of  20  billion  dollars  per  year,  the  boom  has  brought  un- 
precedented prosperity  to  the  giant  corporations,  while 
the  people  are  being  squeezed  even  harder  by  skyrocketing 
living  costs. 

The  ecenomy  under  which  we  live  today  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  distorted  with  every  acceleration  of  the 
militarization  program.  Every  year  since  the  war  ended, 
an  increasing  number  of  families  have  reported  that  their 
financial  situation  was  getting  worse.  Surveys  made  by  the 


Federal  Reserve  Board  revealed  that  31  per  cent  of  families 
believed  they  were  worse  off  in  1946  than  in  the  previous 
year.  In  1947,  the  number  of  families  who  were  worse  off 
had  risen  to  34  per  cent.  Last  year,  39  per  cent  of  families 
were  worse  off  than  the  year  before. 

And  the  reason  that  two-fifths  of  American  families  are 
worse  off  today  is  that  their  incomes  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  inflationary  prices.  Real  wages — what  workers’ 
families  can  buy  with  take-home  pay — have  dropped  16 
per  cent  in  the  past  three  years.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
survey  found  that  25  per  cent  of  families  whose  incomes 
increased  in  1947  were  worse  off  financially  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

To  combat  inflation,  steps  must  be  taken  to  relieve  con- 
sumer shortages,  to  increase  the  mass  base  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  by  raising  consumer  income.  But  an 
anti-inflation  program  cannot  be  reconciled  with  an  arma- 
ment program  which  siphons  consumer  goods  out  of  the 
civilian  economy,  which  heightens  the  distortions  and 
maldistributions  that  lead  to  depression. 

In  1947,  some  60  per  cent  of  families  made  less  than 
3,000  dollars  a year,  although  it  required  between  3,500 
and  4,000  dollars  to  maintain  a miniumum  standard  of  health 
and  decency.  The  share  of  income  going  to  the  top  10 
per  cent  of  families  has  increased  since  1945,  while  the 
share  of  the  bottom  50  per  cent  has  fallen.  Inequities  and 
maldistribution  of  this  order,  combined  with  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  stepped-up  militarization,  will  hurl  more 
and  more  families  to  the  bottom  rungs  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

A boom  which  does  not  bring  prosperity  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  cannot  last.  American  families  can- 
not keep  going  into  debt  indefinitely  to  hold  the  line  on 
their  living  standards,  and  as  more  and  more  families  are 
priced  out  of  the  market  for  the  necessities  of  life,  disaster 
in  the  form  of  economic  collapse — of  depression — looms 
inevitable. 

People  in  other  lands,  no  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
are  being  crushed  by  the  policies  which  American  economic 
expansion  imposes  upon  them.  So  long  as  we  are  com- 
mited  to  militarization  and  to  the  inevitability  of  another 
war,  other  nations  are  useful  to  us  only  insofar  as  they 
gear  their  economies  to  our  design. 

France  and  Italy,  forced  by  their  dependence  on  us  to 
comply  with  our  economic  dictates,  are  equally  burdened 
by  crushing  arms  expenditures. 

Under  these  conditions,  genuine  recovery,  vital  to  rehabili- 
tation in  the  Western  democracies  is  impossible.  The  New 
Republic,  January  12,  1948,  explained  it  this  way: 

The  Marshall  Plan  pays  lip  service  to  the  require- 
ments of  reconstruction  and  recovery  . . . emphasis 
is  placed  on  emergency  food  and  coal  shipments 
and  not  on  developing  an  expanded  and  therefore 
independent  European  economy  ...  The  State  De- 
partment claims  that  too  high  a rate  of  capital  for- 
mation contributes  to  austerity  for  consumers  in 
Europe  . . . Throughout  the  official  Marshall  Plan, 
Europe's  capital  goods  and  foreign  market  needs 
are  scuttled  in  favor  of  the  profits  and  convenience 
of  American  big  business. 
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The  people  of  France,  England,  Italy,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  other  war-ravaged,  poverty-stricken  nations,  can- 
not manufacture  butter  when  they  are  made  to  depend  on 
U.  S.  butter.  Nor  can  they  manufacture  butter  when  they 
are  caught  in  the  race  for  guns. 

Multiply  the  distortions  which  are  driving  the  United 
States  toward  an  economic  bust  by  the  number  of  nations 
already  committed  to  war  preparations,  and  the  picture 
is  one  of  a world  hell-bent  for  crisis. 

The  militarization  of  America  in  the  interests  of  Wall 
Street  aggrandizement  has  not  only  disrupted  the  normal 
trade  relations  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  dashes  water 
on  the  hopes  of  the  world  for  the  large-scale,  long-range 
development  of  constructive  foreign  trade  which  is  vital 
to  stable  prosperity  the  world  over.  Our  military  police 
dooms  even  our  present  high  level  of  foreign  trade  to  a 
short-lived  boom. 

World  prosperity  is  a function  of  peace.  Militarization, 
accompanied  as  it  must  be  by  inflation,  by  waste,  bv  human 
suffering,  undermines  every  concept  of  a healthy  world. 
Militarization  pays  its  dividends  in  profits  to  big  business, 
in  misery  to  the  common  man. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  said: 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  founda- 
tions of  a healthy  and  a stronyt  democracy.  They 
are:  equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and  for 
others  . . . security  for  those  who  need  it;  the  end- 
ing  of  special  prvilege  for  the  few;  the  preservation 
of  civil  liberties  for  all;  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  scientific  progress  in  a wider  and  constantly 
rising  standard  of  living.  The  inner  and  abiding 
strength  of  our  economic  and  political  systems  is 
dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  they  fulfill 
these  expectations. 

I say  that  militarization  cannot  strengthen  our  nation. 

I say  that  it  will  actually  weaken  us,  that  it  will  serve  to 
destroy  our  hopes  for  peace,  our  democratic  institutions, 
our  American  standard  of  living. 

Disarmament  for  Social  Needs 

By  Mary  van  Kleeck 

Reconstruction  and  rearmament  are  mutually 
exclusive.  The  unprecedented  unemployment  of  the 
1930’s,  which  followed  the  extravagant  boom  of  the 
1920’s  after  the  First  World  War,  and  the  critical  shortages 
and  inflated  prices  of  the  present  bear  witness  to  the  social 
necessity  to  end  all  wars.  This  is  the  obvious  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  contemporary  economic  history  to-day  in  the 
invaded  countries  of  Western  Europe,  in  exploited  Asia,  and 
even  in  uninvaded,  highly  industrialized  United  States. 
That  social  needs  are  intensified  by  war,  and  that  social  pro- 
gress requires  peace  appears  to  be  too  obvious  a fact  to 
demand  proof.  Despite  the  great  productive  capacity  of 
our  decade,  it  is  being  demonstrated  that  even  Americans 
with  their  high  technological  development  cannot  have  both 
houses  at  home  and  military  bases  throughout  the  world; 
both  tractors  at  low  prices  and  tanks  paid  for  by  high  taxes 
for  preparedness  for  a new  war;  both  plentiful  food  with 
prosperity  for  the  farmers  and  consumers  and  a military 


budget  burdened  by  debts  of  the  past  war,  and  preparations 
for  rearmament  which  cut  drastically  the  buying  power  of 
every  householder’s  dollar.  The  economics  of  war,  while  it 
sustains  employment  and  provides  a steady  market,  sup- 
ported by  the  military  budget  of  government  for  the  profit- 
able output  of  mammoth  industrial  enterprises,  nevertheless, 
so  increases  cost  of  living  as  to  undermine  the  living  standards 
of  the  people  in  all  countries  involved  in  armament. 

Yet  despite  the  economic  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
present  experience  throughout  the  world,  armament  as  the 
protector  of  peace  and  security  is  advocated  as  the  guiding 
principle  of  American  foreign  policy.  By  this  argument  of 
preparedness  as  a defense  against  war,  public  opinion  is  now 
being  propaganized  for  the  third  time  in  this  twentieth 
century.  The  dangerous  fallacies  in  the  argument  have  never 
been  clearer.  The  new  discoveries  of  science  have  magnified 
immeasurably  the  disasters  of  war,  making  survival  itself 
problematical  for  either  an  aggressor  or  a defending  nation; 
while  the  same  science  calls  for  disarmament.  Only  the 
economics  of  peace  can  make  possible  the  full  utilization  of 
the  world’s  potential  abundance  for  higher  living  standards. 
Social  progress  is  not  merely  the  “moral  equivalent  for  war” 
which  the  American  psychologist,  William  James,  early  in 
the  20th  century,  declared  to  be  necessary  to  satisfy  men’s 
emotions.  Whatever  heroism  and  patriotism  war  may  have 
evoked  in  the  past,  to-day  the  sobering  necessity  to  face 
threats  even  to  man’s  survival  on  this  earth  reveals  disarma- 
ment for  social  security  as  the  moral  imperative  completely 
antithetic  to  war. 

Social  security  means  assurance  to  every  nation  that  its 
peoples’  needs  will  be  met  by  utilizing  the  world’s  resources 
for  their  livelihood.  As  the  world’s  resources  are  enhanced 
by  scientific  discoveries,  it  becomes  possible  to  raise  standards 
of  living  progressively.  As  material  needs  are  met,  every 
nation  can  find  the  way  to  establish  such  living  conditions 
as  shall  be  most  favorable  for  the  development  of  its  national 
culture  and  the  creative  activity  of  its  individual  citizens.  To 
this  aim  of  raising  living  standards  as  an  internationsl  task, 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  has  committed  all  its 
member  states.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  was  created 
to  give  the  United  Nations  leadership  in  this  undertaking. 
But  instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  an  accepted  task,  the 
Council’s  work  has  been  held  back  bv  failure  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  Nations’  Organization  to  grapple  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  disarmement  in  its  present  new 
aspects.  If  there  is  any  one  cause  of  this  failure,  it  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  the  military  approach  to  defense  as  the 
assured  protector  of  peace,  rather  than  the  social  approach  to 
security  through  international  co-operation  to  meet  social 
needs  with  disarmament  as  the  first  step  toward  freeing 
resources  for  these  needs. 

No  clearer  evidence  could  be  found  of  the  lag  of  the  social 
sciences  as  compared  with  technology  than  the  reluctance  of 
a great  nation  like  the  United  States  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  social  and  economic  necessity  for  disarmament.  For 
disarmament  is  preeminently  a social  problem.  War  is  an 
act  of  man,  arising  out  of  social  economic  conditions  and 
systems.  Its  causes  and  its  consequences  alike  are  social 
phenomena.  Technology  rather  than  sociology  makes  new 
weapons  available,  but  decision  to  use  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries to  make  weapons  instead  of  instruments  for  peace- 
ful production,  is  man’s  choice.  To-day,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  new  technology,  or  science  applied  in  produc- 
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tion,  the  choice  has  become  fateful  for  man  and  for  human 
civilization. 

But  it  is  not  a simple,  individual  choice  between  peace 
and  war,  between  life  and  death.  The  forces  making  for 
war  move  through  the  earth  like  hidden  streams,  crossing 
national  boundaries,  and  remaining  obscure  from  public 
observation  and  understanding.  The  individual  who  be- 
comes aware  of  man’s  responsibility  for  choosing  peace 
instead  of  war  must  begin  a search  for  answers  to  such 
questions  as  where  decisions  are  made  in  a nation  and  in 
international  affairs;  what  forces  play  upon  governments 
and  why  even  the  governments  which  were  allied  against 
fascism  in  the  recent  war  are  apparently  failing  now  to 
protect  human  life  against  the  terrifying  dangers  of  the  new 
science  of  war.  To  supply  the  answers  to  these  questions 
about  war  and  its  consequences,  and  the  interrelations  of 
economic  organization,  government  and  human  welfare 
should  be  the  task  of  the  social  sciences.  Their  failure  is 
one  cause  of  the  present  confusion.  Both  the  failure  and 
the  confusion  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  undermining  of 
civil  liberties,  especially  the  freedom  of  teachers,  by  the 
very  forces  which  profit  by  war.  Yet  the  hope  of  the  present 
lies  in  the  current  experience  of  men  and  nations  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  their  experiments  toward  the  new  democ- 
racy which  will  give  to-morrow’s  historians,  sociologists  and 
economists  new  data  for  new  knowledge  of  society.  The 
United  Nations  Organization,  even  in  its  apparent  failures 
and  conflicts,  is  turning  a search  light  upon  these  contem- 
porary developments  and  forces  which  must  illuminate  the 
understanding  of  all  responsible  citizens. 

The  technological  revolution  of  our  time  has  already 
changed  fundamentally  the  processes  of  production.  Elec- 
tricity, as  the  new  source  of  power,  can  be  transmitted  over 
wide  distances.  Atomic  energy  promises  ever  increasing 
enhancement  of  the  world’s  productivity.  Yet  the  so-called 
“problem  of  population”  has  recently  been  revived  as  a 
kind  of  neo-Malthusianism  seeking  to  demonstrate  the  hope- 
less failure  of  conservation  to  preserve  even  the  food  supply 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  increasing  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  the  world.  Surely  the  answer  to  this  revival  of  econ- 
omic theory  from  a previous  age  of  comparative  scarcity  is 
that  the  problem  of  population  can  be  solved  by  the  people 
in  this  age  of  abundance.  The  real  issue  is  whether  control 
rests  with  the  people.  Any  nation  in  which  the  people  con- 
trol their  resources  so  that  government  is  responsive  to  their 
needs  can  be  trusted  to  decide  for  peace  rather  than  war. 
Any  nation  in  which  economic  power  is  concentrated  in 
private  monopoly  is  a danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  the  society  of  nations  the  test  of  the  thinking  of  the 
leaders  of  each  nation  as  to  whether  they  are  defending  the 
old  order  and  special  interests  within  their  nation  or  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  people, 
and  of  all  others  as  well,  is  in  their  attitude  toward 
disarmament. 

Two  questions  now  before  the  United  Nations  illustrate 
with  almost  fatalistic  immediacy  the  struggle  between  the 
people’s  needs,  which  can  only  be  met  by  using  the  new 
technology  for  standards  of  living,  and  the  opportunity  for 
exploitation  by  private  monopoly,  which  the  governments 
of  nations  where  the  largest  corporations  are  demiciled 
seem  to  be  prepared  to  defend  by  such  weapons  of  destruc- 


tion as  could  destroy  even  the  physical  basis  of  life  on  the 
planet.  The  two  questions  are  the  control  of  the  Ruhr 
Valley  in  Germany,  upon  which  depends  alike  the  tech- 
nological development  of  all  Europe  and  the  choice  between 
peace  and  war,  and  the  outlawing  of  the  atomic  bomb  as 
prerequisite  to  the  peace-time  use  of  atomic  energy.  The 
drive  of  the  present  makers  of  foreign  policy  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  redevelop  the  complex  of  in- 
dustries in  the  Ruhr  as  an  arsenal  for  war,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing the  Ruhr’s  coking  coal  for  the  technological  de- 
velopment of  every  nation  in  Europe,  reflects  the  strong  in- 
fluence over  our  government  by  the  large  businesses  having 
interests  in  the  Ruhr.  Similarly  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  agree  never  again  to  use  the  atom  bomb,  reflects 
the  momentarily  superior  strength  in  our  government  of 
mammoth  enterprises  which  profit  by  war  and  resist 
economic  change  in  any  country  from  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  obtain  raw  materials. 

Both  issues  are  as  vital  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  to  other  nations.  Shortages  of  houses  and  other  essential 
buildings,  notably  schools,  and  the  high  cost  of  all  other 
necessities  of  life  are  really  the  price  the  American  people 
are  paying  for  past  wars  and  for  present  rearament  here  and 
abroad.  The  whole  conservation  movement  affecting  our 
greatest  natural  resource,  the  land,  is  suffering  because  our 
government  is  spending  the  people’s  money  for  armament. 

All  nations  have  in  common  the  basic  problem  of  restor- 
ing and  developing  resources  for  livelihood.  In  the  choice 
of  the  economic  program  which  shall  best  achieve  this  pur- 
pose nations  differ  to-day.  Surely  in  an  age  in  which  de- 
mocracy remains  the  goal  of  the  people  each  nation  should 
be  free  to  choose  its  own  economic  system.  Shall  we  in  the 
United  States  maintain  armaments  to  prevent  this  freedom 
of  choice  in  other  lands?  Such  an  undertaking  certainly 
violates  our  own  democratic  ideals.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
choose  disarmament,  we  shall  free  our  productive  forces 
for  the  living  standards  of  our  own  people,  with  benefit, 
also,  to  all  other  people. 

Disarmament  is  an  essential  part  of  a program  of  inter- 
national co-operation  for  development  of  the  world’s  re- 
sources for  living  standards.  With  disarmament  accepted, 
economic  activity  without  war  could  be  assured  by  a pro- 
duction program  designed  to  meet  vast  unfilled  social  needs, 
beginning  with  construction  of  homes,  development  of  the 
food  supply,  and  conservation  of  forests  and  soil. 

Why  Not  Disarmament  Now? 

By  Joseph  Starobin 

IF  the  entire  debate  over  disarmament  which  has  featured 
the  first  and  third  United  Nations  General  Assemblies 
is  merely  a propaganda  phase  of  the  present  international 
crisis,  then  at  least  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  not 
fared  well  in  this  battle.  The  last  General  Assembly  has 
been  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  American  delegation  was 
on  the  defensive.  However  strong  its  counter-arguments, 
the  fact  remains  that  they  came  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
initiative,  and  on  grounds  chosen  by  Mr.  Andrei  Vishinsky. 

For  it  is  certainly  true,  as  the  London  Economist  com- 
plained during  the  session,  that  it  was  the  Soviet  spokesmen 
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who  brought  the  issue  of  disarmament  before  the  world  in 
dramatic  terms.  The  proposal  for  a one-third  reduction  of 
all  types  of  arms,  including  the  prohibition  of  atomic  energy 
for  other  than  peaceful  purposes,  was  one  of  the  key  Soviet 
proposals  at  Paris.  It  was  this,  perhaps  even  more  Aan  the 
offer  of  a simultaneous  convention  for  the  prohibition  and 
control  of  atomic  weapons,  which  garnered  the  sensational 
headlines.  It  was  this  which  brought  delegations  of  common 
people  from  France  and  Italy  to  the  UN  with  petitions. 
It  was  this  simple  and  effective  thought,  corresponding  to 
the  fondest  hopes  of  a w’ar-weary  Europe  that  has  re-echoed 
in  the  resolutions  of  trade  unions,  church  organizations,  con- 
ferences of  intellectuals  and  men  of  good-will  throughout 
western  Europe. 

But  was  it  merely  propaganda.?  Let  us  examine  some 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  before  approaching  more  general 
considerations  on  the  problem  of  disarmament.  To  begin 
with,  the  Soviet  proposals  had  the  advantage  of  conforming 
to  a previous  UN  decision.  They  were,  in  other  words, 
not  only  a new  and  concrete  formulation  of  the  Soviet  in- 
sistence on  disarmament,  but  they  were  based  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  first  full  Assembly,  Dec.  14,  1946,  and  constituted 
a criticism  of  the  fact  that  the  earlier  resolution  had  never 
borne  fruit.  To  argue  therefore  that  the  latest  Soviet  reso- 
lution is  nothing  more  than  propaganda,  as  the  American 
delegate,  Mr.  Frederic  Osborne  called  it,  or  “humbug”,  as 
the  British  spokesman.  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  put  it,  is  to 
imply  that  a solemn  decision  of  two  years  ago — which  both 
the  United  States  and  Britain  voted — was  not  meant  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

A second  point  that  should  be  made  about  the  disarmament 
debate  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  states  associated  with 
it  cannot  be  accused  of  merely  offering  a proposal,  without 
reasoning  and  earnest  argument  for  it.  If  anything,  the 
argument  has  been  long,  painfully  long  and  profoundly 
serious.  It  was  not  only  debated  painstakingly  in  the 
Political  and  Security  Committee  of  the  Assembly  during 
October,  1948  but  the  Soviet  resolution,  along  with  various 
alternatives,  went  into  a sub-committee  where  new  attempts 
were  made  to  reach  agreement. 

Indeed,  Poland  submitted  a resolution  which  went  a very 
long  way  toward  meeting  some  of  the  Anglo-American  ob- 
jections; the  Soviet  Union  departed  from  its  own  proposal 
and  accepted  the  Polish  one.  Even  this,  however,  met  no 
attempt  to  find  a middle-ground  as  far  as  the  American 
delegation  was  concerned. 

For  example,  one  of  the  key  arguments  against  the  USSR’s 
point  of  view  has  been  that  the  agency  for  control  of  dis- 
armament, functioning  as  it  would  under  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, would  be  subject  to  a veto  by  one  of  the  great  powers. 
Hence  it  was  considered  inacceptable.  But  it  is  true  that 
Poland’s  resolution  (accepted  in  sub-committee  by  the 
USSR)  provided  for  “an  international  control  body  having 
as  its  mission  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  it  being 
understood  that  the  affirmative  votes  of  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  member  states  of  the  Security  Council  will  not  be 
required  for  the  adoption  of  decisions  by  the  international 
control  body  concerning  checking  and  inspection  by  the 
said  body  ...” 

In  other  words,  the  USSR  and  its  associated  states,  were 
prepared  to  waive  the  so-called  veto.  Even  this  did  not 
prove  acceptable  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  voted 


down  in  the  Political  and  Security  Committee.  It  may  be 
added  that  a great  many  delegations  had  misgivings  about 
what  they  were  doing.  On  Nov.  13,  1948  six  to  nine  nations 
voted  for  the  various  paragraphs  of  the  Polish  resolution; 
from  18  to  32  states  voted  against  it;  there  were  from  five 
to  nineteen  abstentions,  and  almost  as  many  absences — all 
of  which  confesses  to  the  rather  weak  position  of  many 
countries  face  to  face  with  a resolution  against  which  they 
had  no  srtong  arguments. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  disarmament  proposal  was  based 
on  a previous  UN  decision  and  that  the  Soviet-Polish  stand 
did  not  insist  upon  a veto  confirms  the  view  that  mere 
propaganda  motives  do  not  explain  the  introduction  of  these 
resolutions.  Nor  can  they  be  lightly  dismissed  as  propaganda. 

Let  us  examine  the  argumentation  itself.  The  Soviet  view 
was  comparatively  simple.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are 
fearful  of  a new  war,  and  their  past  experience  tells  them 
that  the  present  emphasis  upon  re-armament  (so  frankly 
proposed  in  the  United  States,  Britain  and  western  Europe) 
can  only  lead  in  the  end  to  warfare.  To  relieve  the  in- 
ternational tension,  there  should  be  a reduction  of  one  third 
in  all  arms  by  the  next  year,  including  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons;  and  for  this  purpose  a control  agency  should  be 
established  to  determine  the  size  of  national  armaments, 
to  inspect  reduction,  and  check  on  violations  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  Soviet  proposal  also  included  paragraphs  con- 
demning the  current  arms  race  and  placing  responsibility  on 
“reactionary  and  expansionist  circles”. 

If  I may  summarize  the  reply  of  the  American  and  British 
delegations,  it  went  something  like  this;  Before  there  can 
be  arms  reduction,  there  must  be  a restoration  of  inter- 
national confidence;  Soviet  refusal  to  cooperate  in  what  the 
capitalist  countries  consider  beneficial  is  the  cause  of  this 
lack  of  confidence;  moreover,  arms  reduction  must  be 
examined  in  terms  of  quality  of  arms  and  not  merely 
quantity;  the  Soviet  Union  must  cease  to  be  a “closed  system” 
and  must  abandon  its  alleged  “fifth  columns”.  That  is,  the 
revolutionary  changes  now  going  on  in  the  world  must  cease 
as  a pre-condition  for  disarmament;  and  finally,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  kind  of  disarmament  is  possible  until  the 
very  character  of  the  Soviet  state  has  changed. 

To  some  of  these  arguments,  the  Soviet  spokesman  made 
a rebuttal  in  the  following  terms;  What  could  more  readily 
contribute  to  a lessening  of  tension  than  a decision  to  dis- 
arm.? How  can  there  be  a control  agency  of  any  kind  until 
there  is  in  fact  a decision  to  submit  armaments  to  a pro- 
cess of  reduction,  for  otherwise,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
control.?  Is  there  really  a will  to  reduce  arms  on  the  part 
of  the  capitalist  countries  when  on  every  hand  almost  every 
newspaper  headline  and  the  activity  of  almost  every  govern- 
ment agency  is  devoted  to  plans  and  exhortations  for  the 
increase  of  armaments.? 

I do  not  claim  to  be  an  impartial  observer  because  I do  be- 
lieve in  disarmament  and  favor  a mobilization  of  my  own 
countrymen  to  change  my  own  country’s  policies.  Yet,  I 
believe  I can  objectively  comment  on  the  above  sequence  of 
arguments  in  the  following  terms; 

Obviously,  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  strong  ground  when  it 
stresses  that  the  cart  must  not  be  put  before  the  horse,  i.  e., 
that  disarmament  in  itself  would  contribute  to  lessening  the 
present  tension,  and  therefore  the  argument  that  nothing 
can  be  done  until  the  tension  is  lessened  is  essentially  the 
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argument  of  those  who  prefer  to  continue  the  vicious  circle 
and  take  advantage  of  it  to  do  nothing. 

Secondly,  it  is  plain  that  the  effort  to  inject  prior  questions 
about  which  arms  are  to  be  reduced,  in  what  number,  and 
when,  does  not  logically  bear  on  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
decision  to  reduce  arms  as  such.  I found,  in  watching  the 
Paris  Assembly,  that  some  of  the  western  delegations  pre- 
ferred to  raise  a priori  all  the  difficulties  that  might  arise 
in  actually  reducing  arms  as  an  argument  not  only  not 
to  reduce  them,  but  even  to  avoid  a decision  that  they 
should  be  reduced.  This  struck  me  not  only  as  poor 
propaganda  but  in  fact  as  an  evasion  of  the  issue. 

Thirdly,  I was  disturbed — and  I believe  any  other  objective 
observer  would  be — about  all  the  ancillary  issues  thrown 
into  the  debate.  For  example,  the  assumption  that  all  revolu- 
tionary change  now  taking  place  in  the  world  is  “Soviet- 
inspired” — and  hence  ipso  facto  there  can  be  no  positive 
action  for  disarmament  unless  this  change  ceases  to  exist — 
can  only  be  called  a mis-reading  of  current  history  and  a 
dodge  to  avoid  even  so  little  as  a resolution.  It  is  in  my 
view  impossible  to  conceive  of  a settlement  of  any  contem- 
porary question  on  the  premise  that  all  history  must  stop, 
and  the  inalienable  right  of  all  peoples  to  revolutionary 
change  must  be  suspended  as  a condition  for  American- 
Soviet  understanding. 

The  problem  in  the  world  today  is  not  one  of  turning  the 
clock  back.  Nor  can  current  history  be  explained  simply 
on  the  basis  that  everything  which  happens  in  the  world  is 
Soviet-inspired.  Still  less  can  anyone  dream  of  a settlement 
premised  on  the  proposition  that  the  Soviet  system  as  such 
must  be  overthrown,  which  was  the  logic  of  the  western 
arguments  against  the  Soviet  spokesmen  in  the  Assembly. 

A settlement  (of  which  disarmament  would  be  a welcome 
token)  can  only  be  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a state  is  here  to  stay,  and  that  revolutionary  change 
is  inevitable  throughout  the  world,  depending  upon  the  will 
and  the  readiness  of  each  people  to  effect  such  changes  as  they 
please.  A settlement  must  be  based  on  the  proposition 
that  cooperation  between  different  social  systems  is  possible, 
and  such  cooperation  cannot  be  premised  on  freezing  these 
social  systems  for  eternity.  Here  lay  the  fundamental  weak-  ^ 
ness  of  the  American  and  British  position. 

The  problem  of  disarmament  today  is  inextricably  linked 
with  the  central  issue  of  our  time:  Can  the  shattered  system 
of  capitalist  relations  be  revived  on  some  kind  of  “normal” 
basis,  or  will  the  present  revolutionary  wave  continue,  un- 
dermining the  world  system  of  capitalism  while  leading  its 
last  remaining  stronghold  in  the  United  States  to  take  up 
arms  in  the  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back? 

The  movement  for  disarmament  after  the  first  World 
War  had  two  aspects.  It  reflected  the  revulsion  of  the 
people  with  the  experience  of  the  war.  It  was  a blind  and 
often  illusory  quest  for  an  end  to  war  by  way  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  weapons  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  disarmament 
conformed  to  the  interests  of  those  capitalist  powers  who  had 
emerged  victorious  over  their  rivals  and  had  enough  in- 
ternal strength  to  make  the  transition  from  a war-time 
economy  to  “normalcy”  by  easing  the  extraordinary  pressures 
of  huge  arms  budgets.  That  is  to  say,  disarmament  after 
the  first  World  War  corresponded  to  the  interests  of  a social 
order  that  was  able  to  restore  its  peace-time  relations  and 
strength. 


The  problem  today  is  quite  different.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  decisive  areas  for  world  history,  peoples  like 
those  of  China,  Indonesia,  Indo-China  and  the  Phillippines 
are  struggling  for  liberation  with  arms  in  hand.  For  them, 
as  for  the  peoples  of  democratic  Greece,  disarmanent  has  no 
meaning:  their  probelm  is  victory. 

It  is  for  the  people  of  western  Europe,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  that  disarmament  today  is  linked  with  the 
question  of  what  basis  will  be  found  for  post-war  stabiliza- 
tion. France  and  Britain  are  in  urgent  need  of  disarmament. 
France,  for  example,  is  spending  40  percent  of  its  budget  on 
arms  and  warfare,  a budget  which  is  by  that  extent  entirely 
unbalanced,  and  does  not  suf&ce  to  give  its  people  the 
standard  of  living  which  their  resources  offer.  The  same  is 
certainly  true  of  Britain. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  constant  increase  in  our  arms 
budget  is  transforming  our  economy,  despite  its  outward 
aspect  of  “normal”  prosperity,  into  a war  economy.  And 
this,  as  is  true  of  all  war  economies,  involves  a constant 
series  of  wars  throughout  the  world  on  the  basis  of  which 
Americans  can  be  kept  under  the  illusion  that  they  have  a 
workable  system  of  “progressive  capitalism”.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  sustain  this  “order”,  even  the  instigation  of  wars 
throughout  the  world  is  not  adequate;  the  growth  of  war 
economy  in  the  United  States  involves  an  absolute  as  well 
as  a relative  lowering  of  the  living  standards  of  the  nation. 

The  incompatability  of  armaments  and  reconstruction  as 
well  as  economic  advance  is  nowhere  more  clearly  seen 
than  in  western  Europe.  The  Marshall  Plan  has  hardly  been 
functioning  half  a year  but  plans  already  are  being  made  to 
shift  it  from  its  original  emphasis  on  economic  rehabilitation 
to  the  formation  of  military  alliances  involving  substantial 
re-armament.  Not  the  least  important  danger  in  this  trend 
is  the  rebuilding  of  a reactionary  Germany  which  bids  fair 
to  become  again  not  only  the  economic  axis  of  western  Europe 
but  also  its  arsenal  and  depot. 

More  clearly  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  more 
palpably  than  in  the  United  States  itself,  western  Europe 
today  presents  a living  evidence  that  capitalism  means  arma- 
ment and  war.  Conversely,  it  was  never  more  plain  than 
today  that  disarmament  is  bound  up  with  the  imperatives 
of  rapid  social  change.  This  alone  can  guarantee  the  era  of 
peace  and  prosperity  which  all  peoples  demand. 

Obstacles  to  Disarmament 

By  Paul  J.  Kern 

WITH  wave  after  wave  of  pro-war  propaganda  rolling 
from  the  public  press,  and  many  public  men  seem- 
ingly more  interested  in  the  next  war  than  the  next 
generation,  it  is  hard  to  be  objective  about  hysteria  and 
difficult  to  raise  questions  of  reason. 

After  two  great  struggles  that  have  decided  little,  and 
left  the  world  prostrate,  powerful  forces  now  drive  toward 
a third.  World  War  I was  fought  to  extinguish  German 
militarism  and,  twenty  years  after,  German  militarism  was 
stronger  than  ever.  World  War  II  was  fought  to  destroy 
German  fascism  and,  three  years  after,  German  fascists 
are  in  high  administrative  posts  throughout  Germany  under 
American  auspices,  and  more  than  one-half  of  our  total 
aid  program  is  going  to  rebuild  the  former  enemy. 
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Why  then,  more  war?  Why  this  billowing  of  articles  in 
mass  magazines  on  how  to  defeat  Russia,  provided  we  fight 
her  before  1952?  What  is  our  program  for  world  govern- 
ment if  we  are  victorious  in  such  a war?  And  what  can 
sanity  do  to  avoid  such  a holacaust? 

Part  of  the  answer  is  contained  in  Congressional  docu- 
ments barely  ten  years  old.  In  1936  the  so-called  Nye  Com- 
mittee*, after  years  of  study  and  expert  assistance,  came  up 
with  some  of  the  bases  of  World  War  I.  The  scandals  of 
General  Bennett  Meyer  and  Congressman  May  have  given 
us  just  a taste  of  what  may  eventually  come  to  light  about 
World  War  II.  But  the  fact  to  face  is  a synical  one — and 
unpleasant.  Many  of  the  forces  promoting  war  are  today 
undoubtedly  anticipating  the  profit  from  it,  and  many  of 
the  politicians  and  generals  who  rattle  the  saber  anticipate 
political  or  personal  gain. 

General  Hershey,  then  and  now  director  of  the  draft,  in 
a statement  in  early  1944,  defended  a large  peace  time  army 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  “cheaper  to  keep  them  in  the  army 
than  to  put  them  on  relief”.  This  ugly  and  cynical  exhibition 
of  army  arrogance  attracted  more  attention  at  the  time  than 
the  high  brass  might  have  wished.  But  it  was  acceptable 
to  the  top  army  echelons,  because  as  soon  as  a new  draft 
act  was  passed  in  1948,  General  Hershey  was  again  appointed 
head  of  the  system. 

This  indicates  the  basis  of  one  strong  political  force  for 
war — the  professional  military.  They  ‘ never  had  it  so  good”, 
to  use  the  G.  I.  phrase.  A large  army  multiplies  the  lackeys 
and  bootlickers  that  the  high  officers  employ  to  increase  their 
comforts  and  privileges.  Instead  of  one  G.  I.  to  walk  the 
general’s  dog  or  clean  his  toilet,  there  are  three  available. 
The  peacetime  struggle  for  a large  force  so  that  there  may 
be  a large  number  of  high  officers  is  similarly  based.  The 
Table  of  Organization  of  the  army  creates  additional  officers 
for  additional  men.  The  humble  dogface,  abused  and 
scorned  by  the  brass,  is  thus  in  fact  a most  important  cog 
in  the  promotion  of  generals. 

Even  though  modern  warfare  has  made  the  military 
activities  of  great  masses  of  soldiers  secondary,  the  brass 
clings  to  the  infantry  as  a vulture  clings  to  a cadaver.  “Life” 
magazine  may  publish  plans  for  defeating  Russia  from  the 
air,  but  the  high  command  has  an  inbred  scorn  of  modern 
weapons.  It  is  only  a short  time  since  a General  was  court- 
martialed  for  believing  in  air  power  and,  the  year  before  the 
last  war  broke,  the  army  requested  only  26  flying  fortresses 
in  its  annual  budget. 

But  this  group  by  itself  would  not  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
ponderable  warmongering  force,  especially  in  light  of  the 
contempt  with  which  many  returned  G.  I.’s  view  the  high 
command.  First  line  support  comes  elsewhere,  and  this 
is  w'here  the  files  of  the  Nye  Committee  tell  an  explosive 
story.  Though  relating  to  World  War  I,  the  report  was 
compiled  in  June,  1936.  A swift  examination  is  profitable. 

Here  are  the  profits  of  some  of  the  big  ones  based  on 
World  War  I: 


(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

1914 

1917 

1918 

American  Rolling  Mills 

2,163 

6,886 

8,945 

Hercules  Powder  Co. 

11,726 

14,009 

14,985 

International  Harvester 

27,265 

45,517 

55,127 

Atlas  Powder  Co. 

294 

3,050 

2,262 

Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber 

3,274 

10,860 

8,938 

• Special  Senate  Committee  on  1 

Investigation 

of  the  Munitions  Industry, 

1936. 


The  chemical  and  allied  industries  had  many  corporations 
that  earned  more  than  100  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock 
in  1917,  after  taxes,  and  in  Part  13  of  the  Nye  report  the 
names  of  25  iron  and  steel  companies  which  did  likewise 
are  listed.  The  record  during  the  past  war,  when  compiled, 
will  doubdess  show  less  shocking  results,  because  of  higher 
taxes.  But  already,  in  the  published  records  of  the  large 
industrial  organizations,  after  taxes,  profits  as  reported  are 
close  to  all  time  records,  and  overall  dividends,  though  a 
lesser  proportion  of  national  income,  have  in  many  cases 
reached  all  time  highs. 

It  is  only  a few  weeks  since  a very  high  placed  person 
commented  that  “no  one  could  be  mad  enough  to  start 
another  w-ar”.  But  frequendy  madness  is  pardy  compensated 
by  personal  gain.  No  doubt  the  comfortable  brass  of  the 
army,  rolling  on  a war  time  gravy  train,  achieves  a real,  even 
if  hidden,  ambition  by  the  fact  of  war.  And  the  large  indus- 
trialist, though  his  motives  be  less  vulgar,  looks  with  some 
complascence  upon  a state  of  affairs  which  has  always  rolled 
easy  money  into  the  sometimes  dried  up  coffers  of  his  plant. 

On  top  of  the  industrialist,  who  stands  to  profit  heavily 
from  war,  is  the  more  recent  development  of  the  international 
cartels  for  the  promotion  of  war  as  a desirable  condition 
of  life. 

The  story  of  the  I.  G.  Farben  empire  under  Hitler  in 
Germany  confirmed  entirely  the  thesis  that  the  Nazis  in 
Germany  were  using  an  international  business  organization 
as  an  arm  and  weapon  in  the  promotion  of  international 
military  conflict.  President  Roosevelt  said  in  1944,  “The 
history  of  the  use  of  the  I.  G.  Farben  combine  by  the  Nazis 
reads  like  a detective  story.” 

American  oil  companies  were  involved  in  the  mesh. 
American  industrialists  and  generals  were  contributors,  either 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  to  the  Nazi  war  potential  through 
the  I.  G.  Farben  enterprise. 

During  World  War  II  and  for  a short  time  thereafter, 
responsible  political  leaders  denounced  the  Farben  combine 
and  other  war  merging  organizations  of  international  in- 
dustrialists. Under  General  Clay  in  Germany  this  policy  has 
been  reversed,  and  under  American  Military  Government 
in  Germany  so  many  Nazis  have  flowed  back  into  public 
positions  that  the  denazification  program  has  been  practically 
nullified. 

Robert  Pferdmenges,  Cologne  banker  and  richest  man  in 
Germany,  long-time  associate  of  Franz  von  Papen,  Hjalmar 
Schacht  and  Friedrich  Flich,  is  advisor  of  the  Western 
Bizonal  Administration,  and  with  the  help  of  his  old  friends, 
the  Franco-German  de  Wendel  family,  has  started  to  weave 
a web  between  the  Ruhr  and  French  industries.  Ernst 
Helmuth  Vits,  founder  and  manager  of  the  SS  organization 
for  “population  transfers”  under  Hitler,  has  been  designated 
to  manage  the  synthetic  textile  trust,  GlanzstofI,  in  which 
Dutch  and  British  interests  are  involved. 

Senator  Harley  Kilgore*  has  produced  the  postwar  plans 
of  the  Krupp  armament  works  and  a long  document  by  the 
I.  G.  Farben  management  showing  their  plans  to  bring  the 
world’s  chemical  industries  under  German  domination.  He 
produced  the  minutes  of  a meeting  at  Strasbourg  in  August, 
1944,  where  German  industrialists  discussed  steps  to  rebuild 
Germany  as  a military  power  after  the  impending  defeat. 

• Report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  War  Mobilization,  1943 
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When  the  huge  Ludwigshafen  plant  of  I.  G.  Farben  blew 
up  on  July  28,  1948,  it  was  rushing  production  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  methanol  and  synthetic  rubber,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  war  products. 

The  I.  G.  Farben  industrialists  have  been  exonerated  for 
their  part  in  World  War  II,  and  on  July  12,  1948  a report 
showed  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  judges  and  76 
per  cent  of  the  prosecutors  in  the  Bavarian  courts  under 
American  Military  Government  were  Nazis. 

This  is  not  to  charge  that  big  business  is  in  a plot  to  get 
us  into  war.  Such  a charge  would  be  as  preposterous  as 
it  is  dangerous.  But  unfortunately  the  set-up  is  such  that  a 
magazine  probably  loses  no  advertising  by  publishing  a 
plan  for  war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  whereas  it  might  face 
some  problems  in  a forthright  campaign  for  reducing  war 
appropriations.  Memory  is  still  fresh  regarding  the  Geneva 
conference  on  naval  disarmaments  in  1926  which  was 
successfully  scuttled,  and  the  subsequent  showing  that  a 
gentleman  named  W.  B.  Shearer,  paid  lobbyist  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co., 
and  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  had  had  a large  hand  in 
its  downfall. 

We  simply  face  human  realities  in  this  matter.  Most 
persons  would  like  to  have  an  income  of  a million  dollars 
a year.  Of  the  130  persons  who  had  incomes  of  a million 
dollars  or  more  in  1917,  only  68  enjoyed  such  opulence  in 
1915,  and  almost  all  of  these  gready  increased  their  personal 
take  as  the  doughboys  slogged  through  Flanders.  War  is  a 
mean  and  nasty  thing.  In  its  most  idealistic  forms,  as  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  it  frequently  setdes  little,  and  in 
its  crasser  forms  it  leaves  merely  a wake  of  personal  and 
moral  wreckage.  But  financially  it  has  been  profitable. 
Since  the  days  of  Gettysburg  and  Appomatox,  when  J.  P. 
Morgan  was  laying  the  basis  of  his  great  fortune  by  reselling 
rejected  rifles  from  the  Union  army  of  the  West  to  the  less 
scrupulous  procurement  ofiBcers  of  the  East,  until  today, 
fortunes  are  made  from  War. 

Undoubtedly  this  personal  grab  was  greatly  lessened  by 
taxation  during  the  last  war.  But  the  black  market.  General 
Meyer,  Congressman  May,  and  big  legitimate  corporation 
profits  still  flourished.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  thesis  of 
Senator  Nye  that  these  profits  constituted  a constant  hazard 
of  war  or  war  mongering.  Ironically  enough  Senator  Nye 
was  defeated  by  public  enthusiasm  for  the  next  war,  which 
he  perhaps  foresaw,  and  which  seemingly  no  one  could 
prevent. 

But  now  we  stand  on  the  threshhold  of  another  era  of 
war  mongering,  more  dangerous  perhaps  than  any  in  the 
past,  because  of  the  sharp  conflict  in  economic  ideologies 
between  the  principals  involved.  To  say  that  this  era  is 
sponsored  from  the  profit  motive  is  only  a partial  diagnosis 
and  oversimplifies  the  disease.  But  who  can  deny  that  war 
with  its  immense  stimulation  to  business,  its  immense  entice- 
ments to  the  unscrupulous,  and  its  vast  possibilities  for  self 
aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  its  military  brass,  may  not  be 
encouraged  partly  from  these  quarters.  To  identify  the 
source  may  help  to  neutralize  it.  In  any  event,  it  is  not 
enough  to  lie  back  on  the  complascent  notion  that  these 
top  echelons  “know  better”.  The  bitter  experience  of  the 
past  tells  us  differently. 


Planning  a Peace  Economy 

By  5cott  Nearing 

CONVERTING  war  production  into  peace  production 
is  a large  scale  operation  in  social  engineering.  The 
task  confronts  every  economy  at  the  end  of  every  war. 
It  is  aggravated  by  the  dislocation  and  destruction  which 
normally  accompany  war.  Equally  it  confronts  those  who, 
during  a period  of  peace,  propose  general  disarmament. 

Proposals  for  general  disarmament,  made  in  any  of  the 
western  nations,  face  three  big  obstacles:  (1)  Traditional 

war-habits  in  both  thought  and  action;  (2)  a war-based 
economy,  and  (3)  vested  interests  in  militarism  and  the  war 
system.  Any  one  of  these  obstacles  is  a formidable  hurdle. 
Together  they  comprise  a mountain-range  of  inertia,  indiffer- 
ence, potential  opposition  and  open  hostility  which  must  be 
crossed  before  a peaceful  ordering  of  society  is  probable. 

Traditional  outlooks  and  procedures  lead  the  people  of 
the  western  world  to  take  a complacent  or  even  an  exuberant 
attitude  toward  war-making.  The  west  has  a long  history 
of  war — 178  wars  since  1480  A.  D.  fought  wholly  or  chiefly 
in  Europe.  The  present  generation  has  grown  to  adulthood 
during  the  fifty  years  that  began  with  the  Spanish- American 
War  of  1898  and  led  into  the  period  of  permanent  world 
war  which  has  already  lasted  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
In  this  period,  nursery  toys  have  been  war-toys,  play-ground 
games  have  been  war-games.  Text-books  and  classroom 
teachers  have  glorified  war.  Uproarious  expression  of  praise 
and  approval  have  welcomed  victorious  military  heroes  and 
tax-payers’  money  has  financed  the  Army-Navy  propaganda 
in  favor  of  preparedness.  The  press  has  reported  war  as  a 
magnificent  sport-festival.  Radio  commentators  have  cheered 
on  the  combatants.  Church  dignitaries  have  showered  bless- 
ings on  battle  flags  and  big  guns.  Boy-Scout  training,  school 
training  and  compulsory  military  training  have  accustomed 
people  to  look  upon  war  as  they  would  look  upon  any  other 
customary  social  practice.  War  has  thus  become  an  accepted 
aspect  of  community  life.  Even  when  it  is  not  approved,  it 
must  be  endured  because  “they”  (the  enemy)  started  it. 

Disarmament  is  made  difScult  by  a second  obstacle — a war- 
based  economy.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  what  proportion 
of  western  economy  is  based  upon  war,  but  it  is  considerable. 

During  the  recent  war,  about  half  of  the  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  went,  direcdy  or  indirectly, 
for  war  purposes.  The  proportion  was  probably  similar  in 
the  major  warring  countries.  In  the  1948-9  budget  proposed 
by  President  Truman  to  Congress,  slightly  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  total  budget  is  for  “national  defense” — that 
is  for  the  armed  services,  but  79  per  cent,  or  four  fifths  of 
the  budget  is  for  purposes  resulting  from  the  last  war  or 
involving  preparations  for  the  next.  This  $33  billion  com- 
prised around  one-seventh  of  the  total  national  product  at  the 
time  the  budget  message  was  written. 

Full  employment  is  a matter  of  primary  concern  in  every 
industrial  community.  If  all  those  engaged  in  war-work, 
even  during  peace  time,  were  to  lose  their  jobs,  they  would 
create  a serious  unemployment  problem. 
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Similarly  war,  by  burning  up  surpluses  and  lowering  the 
reserves  of  a community,  help  to  increase  scarcity  and  thus 
to  enhance  the  demand  for  commodities.  This  function  of 
war  was  clearly  illustrated  betw'een  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
Manchuria  in  1931,  and  the  beginning  of  the  European  War 
in  1939.  The  depression  had  begun  in  1929.  Those 
countries  which  went  first  to  war,  or  which  began  earliest 
with  extensive  military  preparations  were  the  first  to  pull 
out  of  the  depression.  Japan,  first  to  launch  a minor  war, 
led  the  van  of  nations  above  the  1929  production  levels.  On 
the  other  hand  those  countries  which  were  slowest  to  begin 
military  preparations,  suffered  longest  from  the  depression. 
It  was  1940  before  the  United  States  got  above  1929  pro- 
duction levels.  After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1939,  full 
employment  was  provided  in  all  of  the  warring  countries. 
Without  resort  to  war  it  seems  probable  that  no  price-profit- 
economy  can  pull  itself  out  of  a major  twentieth  century 
depression. 

The  World  Disarmament  Conference  met  from  1932  to 
1934.  This  was  a period  of  maximum  unemployment  in  all 
price-profit  economies.  Had  disarmament  been  attempted, 
it  w'ould  have  added  largely  to  the  widespread  unemployment 
of  the  time.  When  disarmament  is  eventually  undertaken 
the  shock  to  the  economy  can  be  cushioned  by  a carefully 
planned  program  of  public  works.  The  1932-4  episode  is 
over  but,  in  the  future,  when  disarmament  is  proposed,  the 
unemployment  aspect  of  the  problem  wdll  probably  be  raised 
and  can  be  anticipated  and  prepared  for. 

Vested  interests  in  w’ar  are  obvious  enough.  Admirals, 
generals,  the  secretaries  of  national  defense  and  their  staffs, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  the  manufacturers  of  arms  and  military 
supplies,  the  builders  of  battle-ships,  bombing-planes  and 
fortifications,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  soldiers,  sailors  and 
civilians  connected  with  the  armed  services  or  their  supply, 
all  ow'e  their  jobs  to  the  war  system.  If  the  war  system 
ceased  to  exist,  these  millions  would  be  out  of  work. 

Those  who  favor  the  abolition  of  war  and  war-making 
must  not  only  overcome  tradition  and  habit,  but  they  must 
propose  methods  of  social  reorganization  that  will  enable 
those  who  now  live  by  war  to  gain  their  livelihood  in  some 
other  occupational  field.  If  swords  are  to  be  made  into 
plow  shares,  economic  institutions  and  relationships  must 
be  established  under  which  the  economy  will  function 
smoothly  and  efficiently  w'ithout  a resort  to  military  prepara- 
tions and  war,  and  under  which  work  will  be  found  in 
civilian  occupations  for  the  sword-makers  and  the  sword 
bearers. 

Experience  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  such  a result 
is  unlikely  under  a system  of  competitive  business  enterprise. 
Such  competition  has  led  to  war  in  the  past  and  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  war  in  the  future.  Indeed,  war  is  described 
by  military  experts  as  the  highest  form  of  competition.  Our 
first  proposition  therefore  is  that  the  economy  which  would 
be  war-free,  must  be  planned  and  carefully  managed.  Re- 
sources must  be  conserved,  innovation  must  be  channeled 
and  directed.  A balance  must  be  maintained  betw'een  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  between  savings  and  the  need 
for  new  capital.  Budgets  must  be  balanced,  debts  held  down, 
taxes  kept  low,  bureaucratic  proliferation  discouraged.  In 
short,  the  economy  must  be  economically  administered  and 
so  adjusted  that  undisposable  surpluses  will  not  develope. 

An  economy  set  up  in  this  way  would  be  operated  in 
toto  as  a state  highway  department  now  functions.  Highway 


commissioners  are  responsible  for  estimating  the  demand  for 
highways,  the  need  for  repairs  and  for  new  construction, 
the  probable  amount  of  flood  damage,  and  snow  removal. 
Having  surveyed  the  situation,  they  must  draw  up  their 
plans,  assemble  the  necessary  materials,  tools  and  labor  power 
and  then  see  that  the  available  funds  are  spent  as  economically 
and  efficiently  as  possible.  They  are  public  servants  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  highways  are  available  for  trans- 
portation. 

What  is  true  of  the  tasks  before  a state  highway  depart- 
ment is  equally  true  of  the  state  economy  as  a whole,  the 
national  economy  as  a whole  and  the  world  economy  as  a 
whole.  The  problems  of  national  or  world  livelihood  must 
be  managed  with  at  least  as  much  competence  as  the  average 
householder  devotes  to  the  family  budget.  Only  the  shift- 
less leave  such  matters  to  chance.  The  foresighted  look 
ahead,  plan,  adjust,  circumvent. 

Clearly,  it  is  impossible  to  say:  “Disarm”,  and  let  the 
matter  go  at  that.  All  of  the  swords  cannot  be  turned  into 
plow-points.  There  will  also  be  need  for  harrow-teeth  and 
tractor  lugs.  More  specifically,  before  a peace-economy  can 
be  set  up,  the  traditions  of  warfare  must  be  first  undermined, 
and  finally  wiped  out  by  a carefully  designed  propaganda 
aimed  to  convince  people  that  peace  is  a practicable  possi- 
bility. Propaganda  alone  is  probably  not  enough,  however. 
Propaganda  must  be  parallelled  and  supplemented  by  actual 
peace-experience.  People  must  see  peace  in  opration  before 
they  will  believe  fully  in  its  possibilitiies.  War  bases  of 
economy  must  be  removed  and  peace  bases  substituted,  which 
means  a replacement  of  a competitive  “every  man  for  himself” 
economy  by  a co-opertive  ‘ each  for  all  and  all  for  each” 
economy.  Finally,  those  who  have  a vested  interest  in  war 
must  be  pensioned  if  they  are  old  and,  if  young,  must  be 
offered  alternative  ways  of  securing  their  livelihood. 

Swords  will  not  beat  themselves  into  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  job  must  be  taken  on  by  social  engineers  who 
know  what  they  are  about,  have  thought  through  the  prob- 
lems of  reconversion,  who  have  mobilized  public  opinion 
behind  their  project,  and  who  have  reasonably  detailed  blue- 
prints of  a local,  national  and  world  order  that  has  a reasona- 
ble chance  to  function  on  a live-and-help-live,  peace  basis. 

A World  Integrated  Economy 

By  Carey  McWilliams 

For  the  last  two  years  the  struggle  for  peace  has  been 
enveloped  in  a fog  of  words — of  charges  and  counter- 
charges, pressures  and  counter-pressures,  plots  and  more 
plots.  Sterile  ideological  debates  have  not  clarified,  and  will 
not  clarify,  the  underlying  issue.  Security  formulas,  balance- 
of-power  alignments,  and  utopian  schemes  for  world  govern- 
ment, will  likewise  prove  unavailing.  The  hope  for  peace 
lies  rather  in  bringing  out  certain  fundamental  issues  w'hich 
have  to  do  with  the  problem  of  evolving  an  integrated  world 
economy  which  would  support  the  structure  of  world  peace. 

Just  as  there  are  two  “great  powers”  in  the  world  today, 
so  there  are  two  major  economic  systems  or  schemes  by 
which  production  is  organized:  production  for  use,  after 
the  manner  of  the  USSR  and  production-for-the-market,  after 
the  manner  of  the  USA.  It  would  be  idle  to  minimize  the 
differences  between  these  two  systems  for  these  differences 
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are  real  and  basic.  But  it  would  be  equally  short-sighted 
not  to  recognize  that  each  system  has  had  an  impact  on  the 
other.  For  example,  Edward  Hallett  Carr  has  shown  that 
the  planning  techniques  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  had  a 
marked  impact  on  the  Western  world.  During  the  heyday 
of  Coolidge  prosperity,  an  economic  rapproachement  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  USA  would  have  been  unthink- 
able if  only  for  the  reason  that  we  then  had  no  institutions 
through  which  we  might  have  dealt  with  the  state-trusts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  basic  differences  between  these  two 
economic  systems  remain;  but  today  an  ever-increasing  re- 
liance on  indirect  planning,  on  our  part,  has  created  at  least 
the  possibility  of  working  out  an  economic  understanding 
with  the  Soviets. 

The  state-planning  and  state-capitalism  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  rise  of  cartels  in  the  Western  economy, 
have  made  a shambles  of  the  idea  of  a free  market  in  world 
trade.  While  we  still  genuflect  before  the  concept  of  a 
free  market,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  we  no  longer  adhere 
to  it  in  practice.  The  conditions  attached  to  Marshall  Plan 
aid  show  clearly  enough  that  we  have  no  intention  of  relying 
upon  the  mechanism  of  the  free  market  in  world  trade;  in 
fact,  we  cannot  rely  upon  this  mechanism  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  no  longer  exists.  To  a greater  or  a lesser 
degree,  every  nation  is  nowadays  controlling  its  world 
trade,  that  is,  consciously  organizing  and  directing  it,  through 
currency  techniques,  foreign-trading  corporations,  and  many 
other  types  of  control.  So  far  as  international  trade  is  con- 
cerned, the  USA  has  already  entered  the  phase  of  state 
capitalism.  While  the  state’s  monopolization  of  foreign 
trade  has  minimized  the  chaos  of  competing  private  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  it  has  lifted  the  struggle  for  markets 
to  the  stage  of  gigantism  and  has  thereby  intensified  the 
dangers  of  conflict  and  war.  Our  task  is,  therefore,  to  evolve 
an  integrated  international  economic  order  that  will  take 
the  place  of  an  obsolete  free  market  economy. 

Before  discussing  ways  and  means,  however,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  underscore  one  or  two  obvious  considerations. 
Through  our  continued  reliance  in  theory  if  not  in  fact  on 
the  idea  of  a free  market  as  the  best  means  of  organizing 
production,  we  have  thrown  the  world  economy  out  of 
balance.  If  production  and  trade  are  to  be  regulated  by 
prices  and  dollars,  then,  given  the  USA’s  decisive  superiority 
in  production,  there  is  hardly  a nation  in  the  world  that  can 
today  trade  with  us  without  endangering  its  own  economy. 
In  economic  terms  this  difficulty  is  said  to  consist  in  a 
“scarcity  of  dollars”  but  the  currency  problem  merely  reflects 
a discrepancy  in  productive  power.  For  example,  in  1945 
our  purchases  from  Latin  America  overbalanced  shipments 
by  360  million  dollars;  but  in  the  first  post-war  year,  we 
had  an  export  surplus  of  340  million  dollars  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  were  forced  to  impose  special  currency 
restrictions  to  protect  their  dwindling  dollar  reserves.  In 
short,  about  the  only  way  these  countries  can  trade  with 
us,  to  their  advantage,  is  when  American  production  is 
immobilized  or  is  being  directed  exclusively  into  the  channels 
of  war  production.  As  long  as  we  had  little  to  sell  and 
a long  list  of  “wants,”  we  could  trade  with  them;  but 
the  moment  peace-time  production  was  resumed,  they  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  trade  with  us.  The  great  increase 
in  productive  power  in  this  country  during  the  war  merely 
serves  to  exaggerate  this  im-balance.  And  the  basic  reason 
for  the  im-balance  is  simply  that  world-production  is  still 


functioning  within  the  restriction  of  an  obsolete  system, 
namely,  production-for-the-market. 

Instead  of  recognizing  that  a free  market  no  longer  exists, 
we  steadily  insist,  as  through  “equal  treatment”  clauses  in 
commercial  treaties,  that  it  is  functioning  perfecdy.  At  the 
same  time,  we  enact  tariff  programs  which  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  with  our  insistance  on  a free  market.  When 
Latin  American  nations  block  off  North  American  imports 
to  protect  their  currency  structures,  their  action  serves  equally 
to  restrict  imports  from  Europe.  For,  as  Keith  Hutchison 
has  pointed  out.  ‘If  Chile  bans  our  automobiles,  it  must  also 
— in  order  to  avoid  discrimination — “refuse  to  buy  British 
and  French  models.  This,  in  turn,  reduces  British  and 
French  ability  to  purchase  Chilean  copper  and  nitrates. 
In  the  present  lop-sided  state  of  the  world  economy,  the 
principle  of  equal  commercial  treatment  for  all  nations, 
desirable  as  it  is  in  normal  times,  may  tend  to  reduce  the 
total  volume  of  international  trade  rather  than  to  increase  it.” 

Consider,  for  example,  the  dilemma  in  which  the  in- 
dustrially backward  nations  of  Europe  find  themselves  today. 
They  need  nearly  everything  that  we  have  to  sell  but  lack 
funds  with  which  to  make  outright  purchases.  To  the 
extent  that  they  permit  their  economies  to  be  geared  into 
the  rapidly  expanding  American  economic  system,  they  will 
lose  control  of  their  economies  and,  to  a degree,  of  their 
resources.  In  effect  they  become  economically  subject 
peoples  and  the  “political”  independence  which  they  retain 
is  stricdy  nominal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  lean  toward 
the  Soviet  economic  system,  they  perforce  become  military 
and  political  puppets  of  the  USSR.  Any  notion  that  these 
countries  might  “go  it  alone”  or  industrialize  their  economies 
“the  hard  way”  is  an  illusion  for,  given  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  two  giants,  they  can  never  hope  to  achieve  a substantial 
degree  of  real  economic  freedom.  If  a truly  “free”  market 
existed,  they  might  be  able  to  win  their  independence  but 
a free  market  implies  the  absence  of  political  pressures  and 
a degree  of  equality  in  bargaining  power.  Neither  of  these 
conditions  exists  today. 

The  two  great  powers,  jockeying  for  position',  naturally 
insist  that  the  other  nations  make  their  choice;  that  they  ally 
themselves  with  one  nation  (or  system)  or  the  other.  The 
“other  nations”  in  turn  are  forced  to  make  this  choice  since 
they  cannot  function  independently  of  both  systems,  nor 
can  they  function  “in  between”  these  systems,  nor  can  they 
deal  with  both  systems  impartially.  With  two  great  world 
powers,  a vacuum  is  created  outside  these  powers  which 
must  be  filled  by  one  or  the  other.  To  gain  allies  in 
Europe,  that  is,  to  protect  our  system,  we  must  bolster 
various  national  economies.  But  we  deceive  ourselves  if 
we  think  that  this  bolstering  process  is  temporary  for 
ultimately  it  will  involve  integrating  these  national  economies 
with  ours,  or,  to  put  it  more  bluntly,  subordinating  their 
economies  to  ours.  Only  a genuinely  free  market,  on  a 
world-wide  scale,  would  obviate  this  unpleasant  necessity. 
Conversely,  the  only  way  the  Soviets  can  be  sure  of  their 
satellites  is  to  drive  from  these  countries  every  vestige  of 
western  economic  influence.  Therefore  the  real  “iron 
curtain”  is  not  military  or  ideological:  it  is  economic.  We 
have  our  “iron  curtain”  just  as  certainly  as  the  Russians 
have  theirs.  Given  the  relationship  between  the  USSR  and 
the  USA,  no  nation  in  the  world  today  can  remain  economi- 
cally neutral;  sooner  or  later  it  will  fall  within  one  orbit 
or  the  other  and  the  “iron  curtain”  will  then  prompdy 
descend. 
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The  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  to  organize  world  pro- 
duction, not  in  terms  of  a mythical  “free”  market,  but  in 
terms  of  world  needs.  The  first  step  in  such  a process,  of 
course,  would  be  to  integrate  the  economies  of  the  two 
giants.  Theoretically  trade  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR 
is  eminently  feasible.  The  USSR  is,  in  fact,  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  that  can  trade  with  us  without  fear  of  en- 
dangering its  own  economy.  There  is  virtually  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  items  which  the  Russians  could  purchase 
from  us  to  their  and  our  advantage;  and  Russia  has  many 
products  which  we  need,  particularly  if  we  are  to  protect 
dwindling  stocks  of  certain  raw  materials.  We  have  never, 
in  any  serious  sense,  attempted  “to  do  business”  with  the 
Russians.  Military  and  diplomatic  missions  to  Moscow  will 
produce  nothing  but  definitions  of  our  differences  with  the 
Russions;  but  these  missions  might  succeed  if  they  came 
in  the  wake  of  a trade  mission  which  had  laid  the  necessary 
foundation.  Paradoxically,  trade  between  the  USA  and  the 
USSR  was  rapidly  expanding,  despite  the  absence  of  any 
official  encouragement,  right  after  the  war  (see,  for  example, 
an  article  entided  “Opportunities  for  Russian-American 
Trade  Expension”  by  E.  C.  Ropes  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  the  May,  1947,  issue  of  Dun’s  Review).  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Russian-American  trade  would 
quickly  assume  major  proportions  today  if  we  were  to  send 
a trade  mission  to  Moscow,  arrange  an  extremely  liberal 
credit  (which  could  be  used  as  a leverage  to  induce  the 
Russians  to  scale  down  German  reparations),  and  setde  lend- 
lease  accounts. 

The  war-mongers  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  an 
economic  accord  with  the  Russians  but  they  insist  that 
American  purchases  would  strengthen  the  USSR  militarily 
and  hence  should  not  be  permitted.  This  risk  exists.  Since 
industrial  production  is  now  the  main  measure  of  a nation’s 
ability  to  wage  war,  whatever  strengthens  a nation  indus- 
trially will  strengthen  it  militarily.  Merely  “to  do  business” 
with  the  Russians,  therefore,  would  not  be  a sound  policy 
in  itself.  But  trade  and  credit  could  be  used  as  “baits”  for 
diplomatic  and  military  agreements  which,  in  turn,  would 
give  the  United  Nations  a chance  to  succeed.  But  we  should 
also  have  to  carry  the  policy  a step  further  by  integrating 
the  Russian  and  American  economies,  not  merely  in  terms 
of  bilateral  trade,  but  in  terms  of  satisfying  world  needs. 
How,  then,  could  this  be  done? 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  at  this  moment,  merely  to 
list  what  the  people  of  the  world  need,  and  could  use,  in  the 
way  of  industrial  products  and  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction. If  the  economies  of  the  USSR  and  the  USA  were 
geared  to  the  satisfaction  of  these  needs,  they  could  co-exist 
in  the  same  world,  despite  their  different  orientations,  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Instead  of  forcing  other  nations  to  choose 
sides,  as  a condition  to  mere  survival,  we  should  approach 
these  “other”  nations  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  Let  the 
United  Nations,  for  example,  appoint  commissions  of  experts 
to  work  out  a series  of  “national  plans” — for  Greece,  Yugos- 
lavia, Italy,  France.  Then  establish  international  public 
corporations  with  mixed  and  balanced  boards  to  carry  these 
plans  into  effect.  Stipulate  the  conditions  under  which  such 
plans  would  be  carried  out,  such,  for  example,  as  social, 
economic,  and  political  reforms.  Parcel  out  the  execution 
of  various  phases  or  operations  of  the  plan  to  those  nations 
best  able  to  execute  them.  Make  the  financing  of  such 


plans  an  “interest  free”  undertaking  and  earmark  a portion 
of  the  repayment  for  an  international  revolving  fund  to  be 
used  in  similar  projects.  Utilize  idle  manpower  in  one 
nation  to  supplement  manpower  shortages  elsewhere.  I am 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  political  diflSculties  involved 
in  this  approach  but  the  execution  of  one  such  project  would 
do  more  to  stabilize  peace  then  a dozen  international 
conferences. 

Nor  would  this  approach  be  limited  to  particular  “na- 
tional” development  schemes.  For  example,  I am  told  that 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view  it  would  be  quite  feasible 
to  build  a great  dam  at  Gibraltar  for  the  development  of 
hydro-electric  power  while  still  providing  passage  through 
the  straits  for  ocean  traffic.  I am  told,  also,  that  through 
pumping  processes  and  water-treatment  techniques,  it  would 
be  possible  to  irrigate  large  sections  of  Africa.  Such  a scheme 
would  require,  of  course,  international  consents;  in  fact  it 
could  only  be  undertaken  by  some  international  authority. 
A many-million-dollar  undertaking  of  this  kind  would, 
quite  apart  from  its  development  potential,  provide  an 
enormous  outlet  for  goods,  services,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

The  blueprint  for  such  an  approach  has  been  prepared. 
Some  years  ago  Senator  Murray,  and  a few  of  his  colleagues. 
Worked  out  enabling  legislation  to  create  an  authority  which 
would  undertake  the  development  of  industrially  backward 
areas  in  the  United  States  on  a basis  which  would  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  regions  in  question  and  the  nation.  In  the 
past,  two  factors  have  stood  in  the  way  of  such  an  approach. 
One  of  these  factors  had  to  do  with  the  localization  of  re- 
sources and  power  and  the  problem  of  transportation.  But 
today  modern  technology  has  greatly  reduced  the  significance 
of  these  limitations.  Power  can  be  transported  great  dis- 
tances and  technology  has  released  an  endless  variety  of 
“substitute”  resources.  The  other  limitation  has  been  to 
do  with  the  “over-production”  fallacy,  that  is,  the  notion 
that  the  western  states  should  abandon  any  thought  of 
industrialization  as  a means  of  balancing  their  economies, 
because  there  was  already  “too  much”  industrial  production 
elsewhere.  Today  we  know  that  the  industrialization  of  a 
so-called  “backward  area”  or  nation  does  not  mean  that 
such  an  area  ceases  to  be  a purchaser  of  industrial  products; 
on  the  contrary,  its  purchasing  power  increases,  for  industrial 
and  other  products.  There  is  actually  an  under-consumption 
of  industrial  products  in  the  western  states.  Local  industry 
could  fill  a portion  of  this  need  without,  in  any  manner, 
reducing  industrial  imports.  And  what  is  true  on  this 
score  of  the  relation  between  regions  in  the  United  States 
is  also  true  as  between  industrially  advanced  and  industrially 
backward  nations. 

Only  through  the  satisfaction  of  world  needs  can  we  achieve 
peace  and  only  through  an  integrated  world  economy  can  we 
satisfy  world  needs.  Unless  the  various  state-capitalisms 
which  exist  today  can  be  geared  together  and  harnessed  to 
a purpose  larger  than  the  needs  of  each  state-capitalism 
separately  considered,  war  will  come  as  an  inevitable  by- 
product of  the  scramble  for  markets,  customers,  and  “trade 
deals.”  The  world’s  production  potential  is  now  such  that 
world  needs,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  can  be  satisfied; 
and  in  this  fact  is  the  major  hope  for  peace.  But  this  pro- 
duction-potential is  fettered  by  an  utterly  outmoded  scheme 
of  production  in  most  countries,  namely,  production-for-the- 
market  or  production-for-profit.  In  actual  practice,  pro- 
duction-for-profit means,  not  merely  production  for  a profit, 
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but  production  for  the  highest  profit  which  can  be  squeezed 
by  the  maximum  pressure  as  measured  by  the  inordinate 
demands  of  a particular  class  or  classes.  As  long  as  the 
thirst  for  profits  remains  what  it  is  today,  we  cannot  release 
the  productive  potential  which  exists.  Just  as  investment 
houses  have  been  forced  to  accept  interest  rates  of  1 per  cent 
and  2 per  cent  where  they  formerly  got  7,  8,  or  10  per  cent, 
so  American  industrialists,  if  they  are  capable  of  social  wis- 
dom, will  have  to  think  of  production  in  social  terms;  other- 
wise they  will  invite  disaster. 

Technically  the  problem  of  integrating  the  various  national 
economies  into  a scheme  of  world  production  is  not  nearly 
as  difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  Dr.  Robert  Brady  has 
shown,  for  example,  how  far  international  planning  has 
actually  been  carried  in  such  fields  as  telephonic  communica- 
tion. Modern  technology  carried  within  it  the  imperative 
of  planning,  for  certain  technological  innovations  can  only  be 
effectively  utilized  within  larger  and  still  larger  areas  and 
through  an  ever-increasing  integration  and  standardization. 
These  technological  forces  are  working  for,  and  will  ulti- 
mately bring  about,  world  unity.  Our  task  is  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish  and  obstructions  and  to  give  the  technicians  a 
chance  to  function.  The  productive  apparatus  of  the  world 
today  demands  world-wide  integration;  it  simply  cannot 
function  efficiently  within  the  narrow  limitations  imposed 
upon  it — limitations  of  class  interest,  national  self-interest, 
and  inadequate  incentives  for  production.  There  was  a time, 
doubtless,  when  dollar-advantage  was  an  adequate  spur  to 
production;  but  accumulating  gold  reserves  are  meaningless 
if  they  sabotage  world  production. 

Today  two  economic  systems  struggle  for  world  supre- 
macy. Where  one  moves  into  an  area,  the  other  is  excluded. 
Ideological  differences  merely  reflect  this  basic  struggle. 
The  ideologies  are  not  important  per  se;  the  systems  of 
production  are  vitally  important.  Each  of  these  systems  has 
something  to  learn  from  the  other  and  the  mutual  impact 
has  already  been  considerable.  If  these  systems  were  to  be 
geared  to  the  achievement  of  an  obiective  large  enough  to 
give  both  a chance  to  compete  on  a civilized  basis,  that  is, 
on  the  basis  of  which  offered  the  best  system  for  satisfying 
world  needs,  conflict  could  be  indefinitely  postponed  and  the 
continued  impact  of  each  system  on  the  other  might  in  time 
level  off  differences.  But  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  think 
that  schemes  of  world  government,  disarmament  conferences, 
diplomatic  missions,  policies  of  containment,  and  the  like, 
will  resolve  the  differences  inherent  in  these  two  opposed 
schemes  of  production.  Today  we  know  that  it  would  be 
an  arid  enterprise  if  we  were  to  lock  the  leaders  of  American 
Protestantism  and  American  Catholicism  in  a conference 
room  and  were  to  say  to  them,  settle  your  ideological 
differences.”  But  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  succeeded 
in  minimizing  their  differences  through  cooperation  in  a 
common  economic  life.  Economic  inter-dependence  keeps 
ideological  conflicts  in  check.  We  cannot  settle  our  ideologi- 
cal differences  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  issue  is  now 
joined.  But  both  sides  can  learn  to  hold  these  differences  in 
check — to  contain  them — it  is  to  their  economic  advantage 
to  do  so.  Instead  of  talking  in  ideological  and  strategic  terms, 
we  should  be  seeking,  quite  literally,  to  do  business  with  the 
Russians.  Just  as  economic  planning  is  the  Number  1 
domestic  objective,  so  the  acievement  of  an  integrated, 
planned,  world  economy  is  the  Number  1 objective  in  the 
international  field. 


Peace  is  Politics 

By  Robert  W.  Kenny 

The  mere  posing  of  any  basic  questions  relating  to 
multilateral  disarmament,  to  foreign  policy,  and  to  peace 
suggest  one  of  the  principal  answers  to  these  questions. 
Asked  how  we  are  to  bring  about  disarmament,  the  man- 
in-the-street  is  likely  to  shrug  his  shoulders  or  to  say  that 
he  hasn’t  the  most  remote  idea  how  such  an  objective — 
which  he  thoroughly  approves — can  be  attained.  What 
this  attitude  reveals,  of  course,  is  not  a lack  of  interest  or 
intelligence  or  a willingness  to  act.  The  point  is  that  the 
average  citizen  today  is  frustrated  by  the  disproportion 
between  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  and  his  ability  to 
influence  the  course  of  events  in  some  decisive  fashion.  In 
short,  he  feels  acutely  frustrated,  not  by  the  magnitude  nor 
the  complexity  of  these  issues,  but  by  his  isolation,  the 
degree  to  which  he  has  been  removed  from  effective  partici- 
pation in  the  formation  and  execution  of  policy. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  the  putsch,  of  the  fait  accompli,  of 
government  by  headlines.  The  average  citizen’s  will-to- 
action  has  been  pulverized  by  a long  succession  of  lightning- 
like  thrusts  and  blows  and  manufactured  crises.  Picking 
up  his  newspaper  in  the  morning,  he  reads  about  the  “crisis” 
of  the  day,  made  known  to  him  in  a headline,  with  a feeling 
of  mingled  anxiety  and  frustration.  Someone,  who  purports 
to  speak  for  him  in  foreign  affairs,  has  made  a speech, 
hurled  an  insult,  issued  a statement.  Repeated  long  enough 
and  often  enough,  this  shock-treatment  makes  for  a feeling 
of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  “spokesman”  and  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  Every  official  act  of  irresponsibility 
that  goes  unrebuked  makes  for  still  more  audacious  usurpa- 
tion of  power.  The  “spokesman”  feeds  on  the  illusion  that 
he  is  Zeus  who  can  summon  lightning  from  the  skies,  and  the 
man  for  whom  he  speaks  comes  to  feel  that  he  is  the  puppet 
of  forces  over  which  he  has  lost  all  control. 

Nowadays  our  makers-of-policy  are  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  they  are  merely  the  humble  executors  of  a policy  which 
the  people  have  formulated;  that  foreign  policy  is  “made 
by  the  people.”  The  fact  is,  as  Louis  Adamic  has  pointed 
out,  that  “We  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no 
control  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  foreign  relations.  We  are 
being  propagandized  into  accepting  and  supporting  policies 
invented  by  small  groups  of  willful  men  controlling  great 
resources  who  want  to  keep  on  controlling  them,  and  whose 
philosophy  is;  rule  or  ruin;  everything  or  nothing.”  On 
occasion  those  who  execute  policy  have  gone  too  far  and  have 
been  forced  by  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  disguise  their 
intentions  or  to  dress  up  their  policy  with  acceptable  trim- 
mings. But  this  does  not.  in  any  wise,  change  the  fact  that 
it  is  their  policy,  not  the  peoples’,  that  is  being  pursued. 
And  this  dichotomy  between  power  and  responsibility  has 
grown  apace  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  last  few 
years.  Despite  recent  conferences  in  which  the  State  De- 
partment has  attempted  “to  sell”  a particular  policy — already 
formulated — our  foreign  policy  is  more  undemocratically 
conducted  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  fifty  years.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  much  of  the  Initiative  in  foreign  affairs 
arises  not  with  the  official  designated  this  responsibility,  but 
with  small  private  groups  having  an  obvious  and  admitted 
special  interest  in  policy  determinations. 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  the  average  citizen  shies  away 
from  direct  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is 
that  he  lacks  adequate  information  on  the  issues  at  stake. 
It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  this  age  that,  with  mass  media 
of  communication  having  reached  the  highest  efficiency  in 
world  history,  less  information  of  real  worth  is  available 
than  ever  before.  Every  day  American  citizens  are  told 
about  the  difficulty  of  “getting  along  with”  the  Russians, 
of  their  intractability  and  intransigence;  but  they  are  not 
told  that,  in  the  first  half  of  1947,  private  business  in  the 
United  States  exported  goods  and  materials  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a value  of  45.1  million  dollars  by  comparison  with 
26.2  million  dollars  for  the  comparable  period  in  1946. 
Actually  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  “booming”  at  a time  when  we  are  told  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  along  with,  much  less  to  do  business  with, 
the  Russians.  The  average  citizen  has  no  realization  what- 
ever that  in  faraway  Taegu,  in  Korea,  more  than  3,000 
Koreans  have  been  court-martialed  by  the  United  States 
Army  or  that  a public  opinion  poll  in  Seoul  has  shown  that 
49  per  cent  of  the  Koreans  think  the  Americans  are  worse 
masters  than  the  Japanese.  At  the  very  moment  that  we 
boast  of  the  “democracy”  with  which  our  foreign  policy  is 
formulated,  this  policy  is  being  based  on  an  ever-diminish- 
ing margin  of  public  support,  with  an  increasingly  arrogant 
disregard  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the  basis  of  a steady 
drying-up  of  the  sources  of  pertinent  news. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  the  speeding-up  of  inter- 
national negotiative  processes  has  its  perils  as  well  as  its 
advantages.  When  it  took  couriers  months  to  travel  from 
Paris  to  London  to  Washington,  there  was  time  to  ponder 
communications;  to  formulate  careful  answers;  to  seek  out 
advice  and  counsel.  Distance  served  as  a break  on  im- 
petuosity. But  today  communiques  zoom  around  the  globe 
like  billiard  balls  caroming  around  a table  and  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  communication  makes  for  a kind  of 
impromptu  carelessness  and  irresponsibility  of  statemeht. 
There  was  a period  when  the  American  people  had  time 
to  discuss  foreign  affairs — in  town  meetings,  in  roadside 
taverns,  around  the  stoves  in  country  stores.  But  the  dynamo 
of  industrialism  drives  them  today  with  the  same  relentless 
speed  that  it  drives  their  spokesmen  and  those  whom, 
ironically,  we  still  refer  to  as  their  “representatives.” 

Democracy  is  a creative  process;  not  a veto  mechanism. 
When  the  democratic  process  is  functioning  efficiently, 
people  participate,  create,  initiate.  An  abstract  right  of 
censorship — a theoretical  right  of  recall — is  no  substitute 
for  the  kind  of  day-to-day  participation  that  only  gives  mean- 
ing to  democracy.  The  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy 
must  be  made  responsive  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  the 
American  people  in  whom  the  initiative  in  foreign  affairs 
must  be  vested.  The  way  to  peace  lies  in  the  enlistment  of 
the  energy,  enthusiasm,  nad  creativeness  of  the  pople.  The 
policy  that  they  are  asked  to  support  must  be  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name  their  policy;  it  must  express  their  will. 

On  every  side  we  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  “drifting 
into  a war.”  The  constant  use  of  this  word  serves  to 
emphasize  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Drift  is  “insensible 
change,  passive  motion,”  and  to  drift  is  to  go  passively  or 
aimlessly.  The  fact  is  that  a vacuum  has  been  created  in  the 
most  important  aspect  of  democracy  today,  namely,  in  the 


conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  In  this  area  public  opinion  is  not 
operating  directly,  but  only  in  an  obligue  manner,  as  a 
threat  of  censorship  or  disapproval  after  the  fact.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  one  notices  a growing  arrogance  on  the  part 
of  those  nominally  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  This  vacuum  must  be  filled;  these  repre- 
sentatives must  be  told  what  to  do  and  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable terms.  A nation  informed  of  the  facts  and  given  a 
chance  to  express  its  will  through  means  adequate  to  the  ends, 
will  not  “drift”  aimlessly  or  passively  into  war.  The  pas- 
sivity which  exists  today  is  a by-product  of  a functional 
atrophy. 

Harvey  Fergusson,  in  his  new  book.  People  and  Power, 
has  pointed  the  way  to  a resolution  of  this  dilemma.  There 
are,  he  writes,  two  classes  of  men  in  our  society:  citizens  and 
so<alled  “leaders  of  opinion.”  The  citizen,  the  common- 
man,  is  always  primarily  a man  of  family,  class,  locality, 
neighborhood  and  community.  His  life  is  local  and  personal 
in  nearly  all  of  its  actual  functions  and  experiences.  “It  is 
made  up  of  what  he  sees,  touches  and  reaches  by  word  of 
mouth.  He  lives  in  a group  and  by  personal  contact.”  The 
leader  of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  always  has  two  per- 
sonalities: a public  and  a private.  His  actions  affect 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  sometimes  millions  of  men  whom 
he  has  never  seen  or  known.  His  relation  to  society  is  far 
more  impersonal  than  that  of  the  common  man  because 
his  position  enables  him  to  take  a much  larger  view. 

Today  the  world  has  shrunk  in  size  and  the  impact  of 
world  events  on  the  common  man  has  multiplied  a hundred- 
fold in  a decade,  but  his  relation  to  these  events  has  not 
undergone  anything  like  a corresponding  change.  Hence 
Fergusson  puts  his  finger  on  the  real  trouble  when  he 
writes  that  “the  emotions  aroused  in  him  (the  average 
citizen)  by  these  two  aspects  of  life  are  almost  invariably 
in  conflict.”  His  private  life  binds  him  to  the  most  im- 
mediate realities;  but  the  large  new  world  that  has  begun 
to  impinge  on  his  consciousness  has  not  yet  been  invested, 
in  his  thinking,  with  a comparable  reality.  In  his  “little” 
world  he  is  a creature  of  tradition;  in  his  new  role  as  world 
citizen  he  is  confronted  every  day  with  the  necessity  for 
change.  When  he  reads — if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  information — of  what  has  actually  happened  in  Greece 
since  1941,  his  relation  to  this  pattern  of  events  seems  so 
tenuous — so  far  removed — that  he  cannot  get  a sense  of 
direct  responsibility.  The  events  disturb  him,  perplex  him, 
bother  him,  but  he  cannot  see  how  he  can  participate  in  any 
solution  of  “the  Greek  problem”  which  he  would  approve. 
Moreover,  the  solution  is  being  worked  out,  he  is  told,  by 
some  one  in  Washington  that  he  did  not  elect,  cannot  recall, 
and  that  he  feels  powerless  to  command. 

The  way  to  end  this  frustration  is  to  relate  the  small 
personal  world  of  the  common  man  to  the  larger  world  of 
which  he  has  become  ever  more  fully  aware  in  the  last 
few  decades.  He  must  be  made  to  realize,  through  political 
action,  through  organized  group  activity,  that  these  two 
worlds  are  one.  By  this  means  he  can  be  made  to  see  with- 
out much  difficulty  that  he  can  quickly  and  effectively  in- 
fluence the  course  of  events  in  Greece  by  assuming  direct 
control  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  His  responsibility 
will  expand  as  he  comes  to  have  more  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  control  the  only  world  he  knows,  namely,  the 
world  of  his  town,  his  neighborhood,  his  community.  The 
best  way  to  arouse  his  interest  in  Greece  is,  therefore,  to 
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involve  him  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  own  bailiwick.  For 
he  can  only  learn,  politics-wise,  by  experience  and  he  can 
only  acquire  experience  in  politics  through  participation, 
through  action.  It  can’t  be  acquired  vicariously. 

As  Saul  Alinksy,  of  the  Bac\-to-the-Y ards  movement  has 
so  well  said,  you  have  to  light  a lot  of  little  bonfires  across 
the  country  before  you  can  set  the  nation  on  fire  with  an  idea. 
Greece  and  Indonesia  are  great  buzzing  confusions  to  many 
rank-and-file  citizens  but  monopolistically-rigged  prices  are 
a reality  they  can  understand.  And  there  is  no  paradox 
whatever  involved  in  the  statement  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  prevent  military  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
people  of  Greece  is  to  attack  monopoly  privilege  at  home. 
Actually  we  can’t  help  the  Greeks  very  effectively  unless  we 
are  willing  to  help  ourselves.  The  capacity  of  the  common 
man  to  function  as  a world  citizen  is  dependent,  therefore, 
on  his  capacity  to  be  a good  citizen  in  the  precinct  in  which 
he  now  lives.  He  will  come  to  understand  the  forces 
operating  so  crazily  in  the  world  arena  when  he  under- 
stands how  these  same  forces  operate  in  his  own  community, 
but  not  before. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  our  laudable  one-world  crusades, 
our  peace  organizations,  and  all  our  movements  pointed 
toward  world-community  is  that  they  function  in  a vacuum; 
they  are  exhorting  and  pleading  when  they  should  be  build- 
ing precinct  organizations  and  political  action  councils. 


Starting  with  the  “local  world”  in  which  the  common  man 
lives  and  functions,  we  must  build  a political  movement  that 
can  relate  his  “private”  world  to  the  “public”  world  of  which 
he  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  a part.  This  relationship 
can  only  be  established  in  action,  for  the  two  worlds  can 
never  be  meaningfully  related  by  theory,  by  argument,  or  by 
prayer.  When  he  realizes  that  the  price  of  necessities  of  life 
can  be  influenced  by  political  action,  he  will  also  see  that 
international  trade  does  not  need  to  be  anarchic.  When  he 
learns  to  get  along  with  racial  minorities  in  his  own  com- 
munity, he  will  see  the  stupidity  of  “white  supremacy”  on  the 
world  scene. 

All  of  this  implies,  of  course,  organization  for  indepen- 
dent political  action  at  every  level  from  the  township  to  the 
congressional  district  to  the  national  scene.  If  we  are 
to  induce  the  common  man  to  think  of  Spain  and  Greece 
as  though  they  were  in  the  next  township — as  indeed  they 
are — then  we  must  demonstrate  through  action  that  power- 
politics  abroad  are  an  outgrowth  of  power-politics  at  home. 
“The  durable  peace,”  as  John  Collier  has  said,  “the  demo- 
cratic, the  living  peace — can  not  be  won  except  by  a vastly, 
a critically  increased  democratic  participation  in  the  winning 
of  this  peace,  commencing  now  ...  A swift  and  a profund 
re-education  of  mind,  through  self-activity  and  through 
activity  in  groups,  in  the  entire  subject  of  peace  and  in  the 
entire  subject  of  democracy,  is  the  one  and  only  way  to 
win  the  peace.” 


From  the  Yalta  Agreement, 
signed  February  11,  1945 

Our  Conference  here  in  the  Crimea  has  reaffirmed  our 
common  determination  to  maintain  and  strengthen  in  the 
peace  to  come  that  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action  which 
has  made  victory  possible  and  certain  for  the  United  Nations 
in  war.  We  believe  that  this  is  a sacred  obligation  of  our 
Governments  to  our  peoples  and  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Only  with  the  continuing  and  growing  cooperation  and 
understanding  among  our  three  countries  and  among  all  the 
peace-loving  nations  can  the  highest  aspiration  of  humanity 
be  realized — a secure  and  lasting  peace  which  will,  in  the 
words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  “afford  assurance  that  all  the 
men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from 
fear  and  want. 

Joseph  V.  Stalin 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Winston  S.  Churchill 

♦ 

“The  future  peace  depends  on  an  economically  healthy 
United  States,  and  we  cannot  have  economic  health  without 
a volume  of  foreign  trade  above  and  beyond  anything  we 
have  ever  had  before.  A large  volume  of  foreign  trade  will 
contribute  to  the  peace  by  insuring  full  production  and  full 
employment  at  home.  It  will  contribute  to  the  general  peace 
because  it  will  insure  a basis  for  friendly  collaboration  be- 
tween nations  all  over  the  earth.” 

foint  statement  on  international  economic  collaboration 
resolution  presented  by  Senators  Thomas  of  Utah,  Kilgore 
of  West  Virginia  and  Truman  of  Missouri,  March  7,  1944. 


ATLANTIC  CHARTER 
Economic  Clauses 

4.  They  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect  for  existing  ob- 
ligations, to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  States,  great  or 
small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are  needed 
for  their  economic  prosperity. 

5.  They  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration 
between  all  nations  in  the  economic  field  with  the  object  of 
securing,  for  all,  improved  labor  standards,  economic  ad- 
justment and  social  security. 

♦ 

“It  should  be  obvious  that  an  expansion  of  American- 
Russian  trade  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  both  countries. 
American  industrialists  are  eager  to  sell  their  products  abroad, 
but  international  trade  is  generally  a two-way  affair.  We 
want  to  continue  our  mutually  advantageous  commercial 
relations.  The  United  States  and  Russia  are  both  very 
wealthy  countries,  but  they  are  not  self-sufficient,  and  an 
expansion  of  trade  between  the  two  will  partially  satisfy  the 
import  requirements  of  each  country  . . . Only  with  im- 
proved economic  conditions  can  the  world  hope  that  the 
political  struggle  raging  between  nations  and  even  within 
nations  will  subside” 

Mikhail  V.  Condoide 
Russian- A merican  T rade, 
Citizens  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Union,  1947. 
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Disarmament  Proposals  of  the  USSR 


A Program  of  Complete  Disarmament 
as  proposed  by  the 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  the  League  of  Nations 
November  30,  1927 


The  delegation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
is  authorized  by  its  Government  to  propose  the  complete 
abolition  of  all  land,  naval  and  air  forces. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  suggests  the  following 
measures  for  the  realization  of  this  proposal: 

The  dissolution  of  all  land,  sea  and  air  forces  and  the  non- 
admittance of  their  existence  in  any  concealed  form  what- 
soever. 

The  destruction  of  all  weapons,  military  supplies,  means 
for  chemical  warfare  and  all  other  forms  of  armament  and 
means  of  destruction  in  the  possession  of  troops  or  in  miliary 
or  general  stores. 

The  scrapping  of  all  warships  and  military  air  vessels. 

The  discontinuance  of  calling  up  citizens  for  military 
training  either  in  armies  or  public  bodies. 

Legislation  for  the  abolition  of  military  service,  either 
compulsory,  voluntary  or  recruited. 

Legislation  prohibiting  the  calling  up  of  trained  reserves. 

The  destruction  of  fortresses  and  naval  and  air  bases. 

The  scrapping  of  military  plants  and  factories  and  of  war 
industry  equipment  in  general  industrial  works. 

The  discontinuance  of  assigning  funds  for  military  pur- 
poses both  on  State  budgets  and  those  of  public  bodies. 

The  abolition  of  military,  naval  and  air  ministries,  and  the 
dissolution  of  general  staffs  and  military  administrations, 
departments  and  institutions  of  every  kind. 

The  legislative  prohibition  of  military  propaganda  and 
military  training  of  the  population  and  of  military  education 
both  in  State  and  public  bodies. 

The  legislative  prohibition  of  the  patenting  of  all  kinds 
of  armaments  and  means  of  destruction  with  a view  to  the 
removal  of  incentives  to  the  invention  of  the  same. 

Legislation  making  the  infringement  of  any  of  the  above 
stipulations  a grave  crime  against  the  State. 

The  withdrawal  or  corresponding  alteration  of  all  legis- 
lative acts,  both  of  national  or  international  scope,  infringing 
the  above  stipulations. 


“We  ought  to  thank  the  Soviet  delegation  for  having  been 
bold  enough  to  submit  this  very  difficult  question  to  our 
deliberations. 

“Gentlemen,  the  decision  for  which  we  have  voted  has 
raised  great  hopes.  Since  San  Francisco,  since  the  time  when 
we  accepted  the  Charter,  we  have  accomplished  nothing  so 
important  as  the  motion  on  Disarmament,” 

Paul-Henri  Spaak 
From  his  concluding  remarks 
as  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  December  15,  1945. 

♦ 

Text  of  resolution  presented  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  V.  Vishinsky  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  at  Paris,  September  25,  1948. 

Noting  that  up  to  the  present  time  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  to  implement  the  Assembly’s  decisions  of  Jan.  24, 
1946,  on  atomic  energy  as  well  as  the  decision  of  Dec.  14  “on 
principles  covering  a general  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments”; 

Recognizing  the  task  of  the  prohibition  of  the  production 
and  use  of  atomic  energy  for  war  aims  as  a task  of  first 
importance;  recognizing  that  a general  substantial  reduction 
of  armaments  satisfies  the  demands  for  establishing  a durable 
peace  and  strengthening  international  security,  and  is  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  the  nations  in  making  easier 
the  heavy  economic  burden  they  bear  as  a result  of  excessive 
increasing  expenditures  for  armaments  in  various  countries; 
taking  into  account  that  the  great  powers  which  are  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council  possess  an  over- 
whelming number  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  and  bear 
the  main  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
universal  security; 

The  General  Assembly  recommends  to  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, France  and  China,  as  the  first  step  in  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  reduce  by  one-third  during 
one  year  all  the  present  land,  naval  and  air  forces. 

For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  peace  and 
eliminating  the  threat  of  a new  war  fomented  by  expan- 
sionists and  other  reactionary  elements; 

The  General  Assembly  recommends  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  as  weapons  intended  for  aims  of  aggression 
and  not  for  those  of  defense. 

The  General  Assembly  recommends  the  establishment 
within  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council  of  an  in- 
ternational control  body  for  the  purpose  of  the  supervision 
of  and  control  over  the  implementation  of  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  and  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons. 
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